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OUR NOTE BOOK: 


BY JAMES PAYN. 

It has now been discovered by Science—a lady who has always 
something new to tell us, though it is sometimes rather difficult 
tobelieve—that volcanicdisturbances produce ill-humour. While 
Vesuvius is in eruption, she says, all the neighbourhood, even 
as far as Amalfi, are afflicted with “ nervous irritation *—or, in 
other words, an infernal temper. The Italians, though indo- 
lent enough, are, it is admitted, rather “ hasty “—quick with 
their knives ; and it is very “soothing,” as Mr. Pecksniff used 
to say, to find that this is explicable upon scientific grounds. 
Indeed, I notice that the general bent of Science is now to lay 
everything criminal, or even culpable, upon Nature: in 
revenge, perhaps, for the enthusiasm with which poets, 
painters, and persons not at all scientific have always regarded 
it. Her last dictum is very hard, however, upon people who 
do not live in voleanic regions. It seems strange that the dis- 
charge of burning cinders should “put out” anybody—one 
would rather have expected the reverse ; but so it seems it is, 
and if Primrose Hill could only contrive to throw out a cinder 
or Swo there would be an excuse for dwellers in the vicinity of 
the Zoological Gardens for “the word and the blow.” ‘That 
morals are only a question of climate has long been an 
accepted dogma with the philosophers, and this new discovery 
throws a similar light upon the cause of “temper.” As the 
great principle of heredity accounts for almost all other 
defects, we may hope, in time, to come to the conclusion that 
nobody ought, in justice, to be blamed for anything, which 
will be nearly (though not quite) as good as nobody doing 
anything wrong. 


The vegetarians must no longer imagine themselves the 
strictest of the Pharisees as to their choice of food. They may 
be “delicate eaters,” as compared with the devourers of tripe 
and bullock’s heart ; but they are a long way behind Mr. G. F. 
Train in the way of fastidiousness and abstinence. This 
gentleman is of opinion that ‘the less you eat the less you 
want to eut”—an assertion which, at first sight, seems 
paradoxical (like that of “the child is father to the man”) ; 
but he has really tested it by fasting 144 hours and then not 
feeling hungry. A good many of us, after such an ordeal, 
would feel neither hungry nor anything else, for we should be 
dead men ; but G. F. T. was, he assures us, none the worse, but 
(if such a term can be applied to a gentleman with nothing 
inside him) “full of beans.” His fast, however, is not 
absolute; he permits himself to “nibble at bananas, and 
suck oranges”; but as for animal food, even when he 
is feasting, his soul revolts at it; and he will only speak 
of mutton as “scab,” of pork as “ trichina,” of beef as 
*rinderpest,” and of poultry as “ pip.” So far, he is with the 
vegetarians, but he heids them in only less contempt than 
the flesh-eaters, since they stoop (literally stoop !) to potatoes, 
beetroot, carrots, turnips, and parsnips—horrible things 
which “ grow underground”! JI wonder what this fastidious 
gentleman would say to the loathsome truffle. which not 
only grows underground but whose whereabouts is discovered 
by the pig? To have discovered Mr. G. I. Train is, however, 
a distinct gain ; we had begun to think that we should never 
get to the lowest rung of the ladder of anti-everything- 
arianism ; but total abstaining at least can surely no further 
go than in the case of this sage (who, however, declines 
to be coupled with the onion). His view is that the remedy 
of all disease is to be found in starvation. If this be so, there 
are many thousand persons at our very doors (though, alas ! 
we know little of them) who have almost found the elixir 
of life. 


In a country that calls itself patriotic, it is strange indeed 
what things are permitted to be done to the public injury 
which would be severely punished if they were attempted upon 
a privateindividual. One would imagine under any reasonable 
system that offences against the common good would meet 
with a more severe, instead of a lighter, punishment at the 
hands of anything that called itself a Government ; but to rob 
the country is thought to be almost venial. Now and then, 
when peculation and waste have passed all bounds in our 
spending departments, thereis an outburstof indignation ; but 
no wrongdoer ever suffers from it, either in purse or person. 
The last fraud, it seems, that has been committed with im- 
punity is the issue of uneatable bread to the common soldier. 
Considering that a scarcity of this article was, not so many 
years ago, almost the cause of revolution, it is amazing what 
little notice is taken of this villainy : it now only affects poor 
Tommy Atkins—the man, however, on whom we may one day 
be indebted for our existence—so nobody takes any notice. 
Hitherto, a military correspondent of the Standard tells us, 
the bread, or samples of it, used to be brought before the 
Jommissary-General for inspection, but that this is no longer 
done: perhaps he was expected to taste it, which, since “it 
is not fit for a dog to eat,” he naturally objects todo. The 
statement may be an exaggeration, but there is no doubt there 
is something radically wrong in the matter, at least at many 
military stations. When bayonets that bend and bread that 
cannot be eaten are supplied to our soldiers, surely somebody 
should be punished? Contractors get rich very quickly, but 
there ought to be some risk about it, as in other callings. 
The Standard’s correspondent appeals to ‘the Duke.” There 
was another Duke, to whom a representative of the other side 
of the question, a contractor, once appealed. It was in 
Spain, where the Commissariat was very defective. “I wish 
to say, my Lord, that General Picton has declared that if the 
provisions are not better supplied he will hang me.” “ Indeed,” 
replied Wellington, drily : “ I can only say that I know no man 
more likely to keep his word than Picton.” I do not re- 
commend that particular method of suspending contractors, 
but it is surely high time that something should be done 
to them. 


Considering the admirable training and cultivation of all 
the virtues which our public schools are supposed to give— 


. 


including, of course, that mysterious and priceless advantage, 
“the tone”—it is curious how the advocates of the system 
lose their tempers when one word is said against it. They 
might have been educated at private schools, or even at home, 
to judge by their absence of self-restraint in this matter. The 
Bishop of Chester has been praising public schools, as a Bishop 
should do, since the whole Bench is drawn from them, but has 
ventured to remark that he thinks some boys—of eight, for 
instance—are sent to these faultless seminaries a little too 
early; he suggests that the society of their mothers and 
sisters might be more suitable to them while of such tender 
years. ‘“ Yah, milksop!”—but it is impossible to repeat the 
terms in which his Lordship has been spoken of for having 
given this piece of advice, and especially for having applied 
the expression “ barrack life” to the sacred system. It has its 
advantages, no doubt; but whenever I hear—as I very often 
do—some autocratic old gentleman, with his eyes half out of 
his head with a just indignation, saying to a trembling fellow- 
creature privately brought up, “If it bad not been for my 
public school training, let me tell you, I should not be the man 
I am,” I always long to ask him, “ Do you think you would 
have been worse, Sir?” only I daren't. 


Perhaps the most satisfactory subscription-list ever pub- 
lished, as evidencing the spread of tender and humane 
feeling and the decay of sectarianism, is the tribute to the 
memory of Father Damien. Its object, to build a hospital— 
where it is wanted, I hope, however, and not in this country— 
for the poor afflicted creatures to whom he sacrificed his life, 
is just what it should be, and among the names one reads 
those of the Archbishop of Canterbury, Cardinal Manning, 
Mr. Spurgeon, and Mr. John Morley. Scarcely less significant 
of geod is the fact that the demand for the good father’s 
portrait exceeds that for any of our popular favourites. The 
actress, the politician, the jockey are “nowhere” in com- 
parison with the desire.to possess his homely face. Even the 
professional beauty has not the attraction of the beauty of 
holiness as exemplified in Father Damien. 


Some excellent journals, on behalf of the well-being of the 
State, have been expressing a great deal of indignation against 
the public interest which has been excited by a recent 
marriage in high life. They say it is monstrous that people 
should make a fuss about a bridegroom because he is a Duke, 
and, like the yellow primrose, “ nothing more,” and especially 
inveigh against the “ servile crew” who took the horses out of 
his carriage and dragged it to his “ancestral home.” My 
withers are quite unwrung in this matter; I was not among 
the fashionable crowd that thronged “the sacred edifice” at 
the marriage ceremony (shameful to say, indeed, I was not 
invited) ; I did not make one of the “ten thousand ” 
that went to see the happy pair off at Euston; and, even 
if I had been in the neighbourhood of their ancestral 
home, I don’t think that, in this weather, I should have 
volunteered my services as a carriage-horse. But why 
should not people enjoy themselyes as they think fit? 
For my part, I envy above measure the natures that 
take pleasure in entertainments and exhibitions of any kind, 
especially if they are gratuitous. It is one of the recipes for a 
happy life. That Dukes and other eminent persons do not 
interest me in a general way is, I am well convinced, a distinct 
flaw in my character ; the more things that interest one the 
better. 


Sometimes — at long intervalst— even literary persons 
are invited on a large card to meet (after dinner, of course) 
distinguished individuals: Her ‘Transparency the Princess 
Plantagenet, for instance ; and.I would give a great deal—not 
to meet the Princess, for I don’t care twopence about her—but 
to want to meet her. The proposed interview, unfortunately, 
appears to me in the highest degree absurd. Why should I 
want to meet her, and (oh, much more) why should she 
want to meet me? As I live by bread (with very little 
butter on it) I protest I cannot conceive of a proposition 
calculated to give me less entertainment. ‘There will 
(say to myself) be a great crush of people, which 
I hate ; indifferent viands, which, even when good, I cannot 
partake of with impunity at so late an hour; and there is 
always a difficulty in finding one’s vehicle when one wants (as 
Ialways want) to get away. But there are thousands and 
tens of thousands of my fellow-creatures as good (almost) as 
myself, who pant to meet Her Transparency, and these I envy 
exceedingly. They find a hundred pleasures where I find 
none. Why should patriotic journals hold them up to public 
detestation? For my part, I would go everywhere and see 
everything, if I didn’t so much prefer comfort and a little 
tobacco, with my legs up. Diogenes, no doubt, plumed himself 
on sticking to his tub; but it would have been much better 
for him and his digestion to have enjoyed society, and “a, little 
music in the evening.” ‘The happiest people I know are those 
who, while having plenty of work to do, take interest, when 
they are not working, in the greatest variety of subjects, 
“books and mirth, and healthful play,” right down to a “set 
to” with the gloves, bezique, and the study of heraldry. 


When so many people say—let us hope for the sake of 
something to say, for to mean it would be downright wicked— 
that short stories are better than long ones, it is curious how 
they all prefer to buy (or, alas! more commonly to borrow) 
those originally in three volumes. Inquire within (at the 
publishers or the iibraries) and you will find that books made 
up of short stories are not nearly in so much demand as novels 
by the same author. There is no crime in this, and, indeed, 
much virtue; but why should we go on saying “ Give mea 
short story,’ and yet omit to ask for it when it is to be got. 
The fact is that there never were better short stories than are 
to be found at present, but there is a prejudice against them 
like that existing (for a much better reason) against cheroots. 
It is on this account and no other—for his good wine needs 
no bush—that I call attention to Mr. Besant’s “To Call Her 


Mine, and other Stories” ; many will no doubt have reaq them 
in the periodicals where they originally appeared, but others 
will pass them by because of their comparative shortness 
Yet if ever “brevity was the soul of wit” it will be found Te 
in their case. In such hot weather as the present, it would be 
cruel to recommend anything to make folk roar—to shake the 
diaphragm (there are, fortunately, very few books that do it); 
but the drollery of these stories is not of the violent kind, It 
is real humour—not of that dry sort, the author of which 
seems to be saying to the reader, “This is good enough for 
you to laugh at, but not for me ”—yet something to purr and 
gurgle over. The scenes in the first story where the Ne’er-¢o. 
well drags from the unwilling miser his illgotten fortune bit 
by bit, are excellent ; the sympathy one feels for the rogue 
during those most unjustifiable proceedings seems somehow 
quite a virtue; while the final punishment that befalls hig 
worthless victim is not only original and unexpected, but con. 
ceived in the finest spirit of charity. Perhaps it was only 
gratitude. “Having found the wretch so useful to my 
story,” the author may have said to himself, “I really 
cannot give him his deserts” ; but I prefer to put it down to 
the better motive. It is, however, the third story in the book 
which is its gem. Here Freemusonry, for the first time, so 
far as I know, is dealt with in the very spirit of fun. The 
old gentleman who has lost his official position in “ the lodge,” 
and can no longer hob and nob with members of the Royal 
family, with his quite pitiful thirst for the champagne that 
was once his daily drink, is a portrait that Dickens himself— 
though it is not at all in that great master’s manner—would 
not have disowned. It is as good as champagne (and, I regret 
to say, much less unwholesome) to read about “ Uncle Joseph.” 


THE COURT. 

Since her Majesty's arrival at Balmoral the weather on Deeside 
has been generally fine, and her Majesty has been out driving 
on the afternoons of most days. Saturday, June 15, being 
the anniversary of the death of the Emperor Frederick of 
Germany, a short memorial service, conducted by the Rey, 
Archibald Campbell, of Crathie, was held at Balmoral Castle, 
in the presence of the Queen, Princess Victoria of Prussia, the 
Princess of Leiningen, and the Royal household. Princess 
Victoria posted to Braemar to see the apartments at Macnab’s 
Fife Arms occupied by her father two years ago for a couple of 
months during his visit to Deeside. The Princess spent some 
time in the suite of rooms. Divine service was conducted at 
the castle on Sunday morning, the 16th, in the presence of the 
Queen, the Royal family, and the Royal household, by the 
Rey. James Barclay, of St. Paul’s, Montreal, Canada. Viscount 
Cross, G.C.B., and the Rev. James Barclay had the honour of 
dining with the Queen and the Royal family. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, with their danghters 
and Prince Albert Victor, left Paris on the night of June 15, 
Their Royal Highnesses greatly delighted the Parisians by 
their courtesy and energy, the last day affording a fair 
example of their activity. In the morning the Prince and 
Princess, with their son and daughters, visited the Pasteur 
Institute, and examined with great interest some of the cases. 
The Royal party then drove to the Exhibition for a farewell 
visit, and lunched in the Hiffel Tower. At five o'clock they 
received visitors at the Hétel Bristol ; and then drove to the 
Bois, where they dined at the Pavillon d’Arménonyille. 
After dinner the Royal party went to the Hippodrome, 
and thence drove to the railway, where a special train was in 
readiness. A number of private friends were at the station, 
and, after taking leave of them, the Royal visitors started 
for London at midnight. On Sunday morning their Royal 
Highnesses attended Divine service at Marlborough House. 
Prince George of Wales inspected the Corps of Commission- 
aires in the morning in the grounds of Chelsea Hospital 
(Sunday being chosen because the majority of the members 
are not free on any other day), and briefly addressed them 
afterwards, and the men had a drum-head Church service on 
the terrace.—The Prince presided on the 17th at a meeting of 
the committee for promoting a memorial to Father Damien. 
His Royal Highness explained the scheme, which embraced 
three objects—a monument to Father Damien where he was 
buried ; the establishment of a leper ward in London and the 
endowment of a travelling studentship to encourage the 
study of leprosy ; and a complete inquiry into the question 
of leprosy in India. Resolutions in support of these 
objects. were passed, after speeches by the Duke of 
Westminster, Sir J. Paget, Cardinal Manning, and others, and 
an Executive Committee wasappointed. His Royal Highness 
afterwards presided at a meeting of the Council of the Duchy 
of Cornwall, at the offices in Buckingham-gate. The Princess, 
accompanied by Prince Albert Victor and Princesses J.ouise, 
Victoria, and Maud, was present at the marriage, at St. Peter's 
Church, Vere-street, of Miss Alexander Paget (her Royal 
Highness’s god-daughter), with Mr. Colebrooke, son of Sir 
Edward Colebrooke.—The Prince and Princess left Marl- 
borough House in the afternoon for Sunningdale Park, 
Mr. Mackenzie’s place near Ascot; going to the races in 
“semi-State” on the 18th and 20th, and the Prince going 
privately to the races on the 19th and 21st. On the 22nd there 
is to be a Royal picnic at Virginia Water. 

The Duke of Edinburgh has arrived at Kissingen, and, 
according to a Reuter’s telegram, intends to make there a stay 
of some duration for the purpose of taking the waters. ‘The 
Duchess arrived at Peterhof on June 13th; and Prince Alfred 
of Edinburgh arrived at Dresden on the 17th, and was received 
by Prince Frederick Augustus and Mr. Strachey, the British 
Chargé d’Affaires. 

Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg, accompanied by 
their children, left Windsor Castle on the 14th for the Queen’s 
Pavilion, Aldershott, where they reside during the Ascot week. 
Their Royal Highnesses attended the camp service of the 
Cavalry Brigade on Sunday morning, the 16th. 


The Parnell Commission resumed its sitting in the Law 
Courts on June 18. Among those present were Mrs. Gladstone, 
Lady Helmsley, and Lady Biddington. 

Notwithstanding the threatening appearance of the sky the 
coaching contest at the Ranelagh Club attracted a large and 
distinguished gathering on June 15. The £25 prize for the 
best “turn-out” was awarded by the judges (Viscount Valentia, 
Lord A. Somerset, and Colonel Armitage) to Sir Savile Crossley. 
In the driving contest, however, the prize team did not dis- 
tinguish itself, and the off-leader shying just as it approached 
the goals nearly brought about an accident. Captain Pryce 
Hamilton, who drove his team at full gallop and successfully 
carried off. the prize, was greeted with rounds of applause. 
Amongst those present were Lady Rose Leigh and her sister- 
in-law, Miss Leigh, Sir Henry Meysey Thompson, Lord Carew, 
and Lord Harrington. 
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THE SECRETAN COLLECTION. 
Accustomed as we have been of recent years to monster sales 
of the accumulated treasures of generations of collectors, we 
may be inclined to depreciate the value of M. Secrétan’s 
Gallery, which is to be sold in Paris on July 1. It is not, 
however, by the number of the lots offered to the public, but 
by their individual merits that it will take its place among 
the most important dispersals of art-treasures of the past half- 
century. The collection was formed by a man of rare taste 
and large means, and is especially interesting as showing the 
direction in which that taste was mainly directed. Most of 
the pictures have been purchased either direct from the artists 
or from galleries of which the names are landmarks in the 
history of art; and although M. Secrétan not unnaturally 
Jeans, in accordance with prevailing opinion and fashion, 
towards modern and contemporary artists, especially towards 
those of his own adopted country, he did not shut his eyes 
to the beauties and value of the old masters. It was, however, 
yather in the Dutch than in the Italian schools that M. 
Secrétan harvested, and many of the pictures which attracted so 
much attention and excited such keen competition at the famous 
Wilson sale will again be offered to the public. Before 
speaking of these, however, we should mention a fine portrait 
of Philip IV. in a black velvet doublet, by Velasquez; a 
“ Descent from the Cross,” by Tiepolo ; and a superb * View of 
Venice,” by Canaletto. Reynolds is represented by two works, 
one of which, however, is of doubtful authenticity. ; 

Passing to the Flemish and Dutch masters, the gem of the 
earliest period is the group by Memling, representing the 
kneeling figure of an ecclesiastic over whom St. John is 
extending his protection. In the background is the figure of 
a woman hiding behind the rocks watching and praying 
whilst St. George is fighting with the dragon. Quentin Matsys, 
whose works are even more rare than Memling’s, is represented 
py the fine portrait of Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, 
which once formed part of the Fonthill Collection, and which, 
we trust, may now return to this country after its long exile. 
Of Franz Hals there are four specimens, all excellent, and one 
of them, the “Dutch Family,” of the very highest merit. 
Peter De Hoogh, Van Der Meer of Delft, and Antonio Moro, 
all of whose works are equally sought after by collectors, are 
well represented. “ Cuyp sketching from Nature” is one of that 
artist's masterpieces; Gabriel Metzu’s “ Déjetiner,” an old 
woman in a white cap with her cat at her feet, belongs to his 
best period, and was one of the gems of the Bierens Collection 
for over a century and a half; whilst Teniers’ “ Five Senses ” 
has successively passed through the galleries of the Marquis 
de Beringhen, the Comte du Barry, Lord Dudiey, and the San 
Donato. Of the four pictures by Rembrandt, that of the 
artist's sister is, in all respects, the most interesting and 
attractive, on account of the unusual brilliancy of the light 
thrown upon her striking face. Rubens is represented by the 
single chef-d’eurrr, “ David and Abigail,” which once formed 
part of the Methuen collection ; and Vandyck by the portraits 
of Cesare Seaglia and Lady Anne Cavendish, afterwards Lady 
Rich. 

Among the older French masters the most noteworthy 
names are those of Greuze, Lancret, Drouais, and Fragonard ; 
and it is sincerely to be hoped that the opportunity now offered 
of acquiring for our own national collection worthy specimens 
of these masters will not be thrown away. ‘The present policy 
of the Trustees seems to be wholly expectant with regard to 
the French School, ancient and modern ; but it would be very 
foolish to lose the opportunity of purchasing a masterpiece in 
the hope of inheriting some less important specimens at a 
future day. But the real strength of the Secrétan Gallery lies 
in its unrivalled modern French pictures ; and it is scarcely 
anexaggeration to say that not any artist of first-rate merit 
is unrepresented. 

We must take it as a compliment that this section of the col- 
lection is inaugurated by a work of Bonington, whom we still 
regard as our fellow-countryman, in spite of his long sojourn in 
France, and the early recognition of his talents in that country. 
Following the order observed in the catalogue, we come upon 
four specimens of Corot, including his well-known “ Biblis,” 
which was exhibited as the artist’s great work at the exhibition 
of the Cent Chefs-d'CEuvre in 1883. Decamps appears both as 
a painter of animals and of Eastern scenery, in the latter 
showing the way toa long line of artists who have seldom, 
except, perhaps, in the case of Henri Regnault, outstripped 
their leader. Eugéne Delacroix was also a manysided painter, 
and his “ Tigerand Serpents” isalmost unrivalled in colour. Diaz 
can be followed through nearly all the phases of his remark- 
able career, both as a draughtsman and a colourist, and many 
will hesitate between the beauties of his * Diana the Huntress” 
and his “Venus and Cupid.” both of which are marvels of 
skill and beauty. Fromentin, another of the leaders of the 
Romanticists, is largely represented, and one can realise from 
his works the dismay he must have caused in the ranks of 
the Classicists. Of Ingres there is only one example, but it is 
an excellent one; “(Eidipus and the Sphinx ;” but when we 
come to Meissonier one is amazed at the variety of the subjects, 
and, knowing the high prices obtained by the artist, by the 
lavish patronage of the collector. No less than twenty-four 
specimens, illustrative of various periods of the artist's career 
between 1849 and 1882, are to be found in M. Secrétan’s collec- 
tion, including the “ Bowl-players at Versailles,” in which 
Meissonier showed his skill in landscape ; the “ Baiser d’Adieu,” 
which may be regarded as his single attempt to depict passion ; 
and the incomparable “ Cuirassiers ; or, 1805,” which was bought 
for an almost fabulous price of 400,000 francs. But this price 
was. if we mistake not, exceeded by that paid for the “Angelus” 
of J. F. Millet, which is justly regarded as the ch¢f-d'euvre 
of the modern French school, and which is the gem of the 
Seerétan collection, and around which French and American 
amateurs will probably engage in brilliant rivalry. It is 
needless to add that ‘Troyon, Rousseau, ‘Thirion, Daubigny, 
and many others are also strongly represented, and that 
such rare specimens of their works will be doubtless hotly 
contested, 

It remains for us to say a word with reference to the 
magnificent catalogue of this remarkable collection prepared 
by Messrs. Boussod Valadon, and Co. (116, New Bond-street). 
We have been accustomed to sumptuous publications of this 
sort on previous occasions, but the two volumes now put for- 
ward leaye all similar attempts in the background. ‘lo the 
great majority of art-amateurs the pictures of the Secrétan 
Collection will be inaccessible, but to those who desire to have a 
complete record of its treasures, reproduced in the best style, 
we can honestly commend this catalogue. Although the issue 
is necessarily limited, the price at which a copy can be obtained 
is not beyond the reach of many who take a serious interest 
in art-matters, and we believe that long after the excitement 
of the Seerétan sale has subsided the catalogue of this remark- 
able collection will be highly prized by both artists and 
amateurs, 

We propose on a future occasion to reproduce some of the 
most prominent pictures of the sale, and we shall then speak 
more particularly of their individual merits and their position 
in the history of art. 


THE CHETWYND AND DURHAM TURF 
LIBEL CASE. 


On Monday, June 10, in the Queen's Bench Court No. 5, at the 
Royal Courts of Justice, began the hearing of the action for 
libel brought by Sir George Chetwynd against the Earl of 
Durham, which, by 
consent, had been 
referred to the arbi- 
tration of the Right 
Hon. James Low- 
ther, Prince Solty- 
koff, and the Earl of 
March, as Stewards 
of the Jockey Clnb. 
‘The counsel for the 
plaintiff were Sir 
Henry James, Q.C., 
M.P., Mr. Pollard, 
Mr. A. 'T. Lawrence, 
and Mr. Isaaes ; the 
defendant was re- 
presented by Sir 
Charles Russell, 
Q.C., M.P., Mr. Chas. 
Matthews, and Mr. 
Magniac. 

Sir George Chet- 
wynd, Bart. of 
Grendon Hall, 
Warwickshire, the 
plaintiff, claimed 
£20,000 damages for 
alibel in a speech made by Lord Durham at the Gimerack Club, 
York, on Dee. 13, 1887, charging some owners of racehorses with 
dishonourable practices. Lord Durham had admitted that his 
charges were meant to refer to Sir George Chetwynd, as prin- 
cipal owner, the rest including Lord Lurgan, Mr. KE. Benzon, Sir 
G. Arthur, Mr. Hammond, and others, of the horses trained 
at the Chetwynd House stables, Newmarket, by Mr. Richard 
George Sherrard ; and it was alleged that Mr.Charles Wood, 
the jockey, late plaintiff in the libel case of Wood vy. Cox, 
was part-owncr, with Sir G. Chetwynd, of some of those 
horses.’ The defendant had, under the rules of the Court, 
delivered “particulars of justification,” setting forth his 


re 
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precise charges against Sir George Chetwynd in a number 
of instances ; but generally to the effect that he caused his 
horses to run unfairly, and not upon their true merits, not 
with a view to their winning the races ; that he did not back 
them to win, or intend them to win, and would not be a loser 
if they were beaten; bub that he allowed them to lose, some- 
times, in order to get a more favourable handicap of these 
horses for future races. The relations between Sir George 
Chetwynd and Charles Wood, in many dealings, were also said 
to be inconsistent with the proper position and conduct of a 
jockey. ‘The plaintiff denied that these charges were true. 
Evidence was given upon the facts referred to, at great 
length, by Sir George Chetwynd himself, who was examined 
by Sir Henry 
James, and cross- 
examined by Sir 
Charles Russell, 
on three or four 
successive days ; 
thenext witnesses 
were the trainer. 
Sherrard, and 
Wood, the jockey, 
who denied ever 
being part-owner, 
with Sir George 


Chetwynd, of any 
horses, and, of 
course, denied 


having ever 
ridden a horse 
unfairly, or 
having ever 
“ squared” other 
jockeys riding 
against him. Sir 
George Chetwynd 
had, until it was 
forbidden by a 
rule of the Jockey 
Club, allowed 
Wood to have a 


small portion of 
bets 1 horses to be ridden by Wood himself ; and Wood had 


been an owner of horses until the rules were made prohibiting 
a jockey to own them, when he sold them to the plaintiff. 
Sir George. in short, considered both Wood and Sherrard to be 
perfectly honest men, and employed them in buying horses, 


but in no unfair practices on the turf. This was the gist of 
the evidence for the plaintiff, without going into the history 
of the running of particular horses on different occasions. or 
into that of various bets, loans, and payments of money, which 
occupied much time-in cross-examination. ; 

On the other side, the counsel for Lord Durham, in cross- 
examining Sherrard and Wood, sought to prove that Wood, 
having plenty of money of his own, with an income of £(000 
a year, though nominally receiving a small salary from Sir 
George Chetwynd, owned many of the horses in Sherrard’s 
stables ; and that his sales of those acknowledged to belong 
to him were only pretended. Wood was the real owner of the 
stables, which Sherrard rented of him at £500 a year, but 
the rent had not been paid for three years. Wood frequently 
lent various sums of money to Sherrard, and little account 
was kept of them ; he also, on one occasion, lent £300 to his 
master, Sir George Chetwynd ; and there were payments from 
or through Sherrard to Sir George, which Sherrard could not 
explain. The manner in which Fullerton was ridden, at 
Goodwood in 1886, by a lad named Howard, who has said 
that he was ordered to let his horse drop behind, and 
in 1887, by Wood, at Lincoln, Newmarket, Manchester, and 
Epsom, was made a topic of examination. On Monday, 
June 17, one of the witnesses called was Lord Marcus Beres- 
ford, the official starter of the Jockey Club, who described 
Wood's riding of Fullerton in the race for the Jubilee Stakes 
at Kempton Park, in 1887; he stated that Wood pulled his 
horse back, and that he seemed not to be trying to win the race. 
Since Wood's license was taken away the behaviour of jockeys 
had greatly improved. Lord Arthur Somerset gave similar 
evidence concerning Wood’s riding of the same horse, then 
first favourite, in the Autumn Handicap at Newmarket, on 
Oct. 13,1887. The Dowager Duchess of Montrose contradicted 
Sherrard’s statements with regard to the circumstances of his 
quitting the service of herself and her late husband, Mr. 
Sterling Crawfurd, at the Bedford Lodge training-stables. 
The Court adjourned to Saturday, June 22, proceeding with the 
ease for the Earl of Durham. ‘i 


FASHIONABLE MARRIAGES. 

The marriage of Mr. Edward A, Colebrooke, elder son of Sir 
Thomas Edward Colebrooke, Bart., with Alexandra Ilarriet, 
daughter of Lady Alfred Paget (and god-daughter of the Prin- 
cess of Wales), was celebrated on June 17 at St. Peter's 
Church, Vere-street. The Princess of Wales, with Princesses 
Louise, Victoria, and Maud, and Prince Albert Victor, graced 
the ceremony by their presence, and among the congregation 
present were Princess Victor of Hohenlohe and Countess 
Feodore Gleichen. Sir Everard Doyle attended the bride- 
groom as best man ; and the six bridesmaids, all children, were 
Miss Dorothy and Miss Lettice Paget, nieces of the bride ; Miss 
Nancy Paget and Miss Dyke, cousins of the bride ; Lady Edith 
Villiers and Miss Beresford. The bride arrived at the church 
at 2.30, accompanied by Colonel Paget, her brother, who gave 
her away. Her jewelsincluded a diamond and emerald brooch, 
the gift of the Prince and Princess of Wales. The service was 
choral. 

Sir James Duke, Bart., was married to Miss Marion Hill, 
daughter of Mr. Hill, of ‘Yerlings Park, Harlow, on June 17, 
at St. Stephen’s Church, Gloucester-road, South Kensington, in 
the presence of a large gathering of friends. ‘The bride, who 
was given away by her father, wore a costume of white 
duchesse satin over a petticoat of Brussels lace, tulle veil, and 
diamond ornaments. There were six bridesmaids—Miss Kath- 
leen Gomme. Miss Gertrude Hill, Miss Maude Hill, Miss Edith 
Cook, Miss Phyllis Gribble, and Miss Dorothy Hill. They were 
attired in pretty Directoire dresses of white nun’s veiling, 
faced with primrose velvet, and silk sashes cf the same colour, 
and their bonnets were entirely composed of pale yellow roses. 
Each wore a diamond horseshoe brooch, and carried a bouquet 
of tea-roses, the gifts of the bridegroom. 


The sum of £405 was cleared by the ball in aid of the 
funds of Mrs. Black’s Cottage Hospital. 

Sir James Marshall, late Chief Justice of the Gold Coast 
Colony, has been created a Knight Commander of the Order of 
St. Gregory the Great by the Pope, for services rendered to 
Catholic Missions in West Africa. 

Baroness Burdett-Coutts gave a garden-party to meet the 
members of the American Engineering Societies and the pre- 
sident and council of the Institution of Civil Engineers, at 
Holly Lodge, on June 17, when between six and seven hundred 
guests assembled, 

An official inquiry has been opened at Shoreditch by 
direction of the Charity Commissioners, in reference to the 
various parochial charities in the parish of St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch. It is conducted by Mr. G. G. Greenwood, Assistant- 
Commissioner. 

Lord Dunraven’s Valkyrie easily won the race for yachts 
exceeding twenty tons rating at Queenstown on June 17, her 
time being 5h. 37 min. 10sec. for the course of about forty 
miles. Irex went aground early in the race, and remained 
fast for several hours. 

Dr. Nansen, the eminent explorer, whose journey across 
Greenland was recently described, has arrived in London, and 
is to be present, on June 22, at the conversazione of the Royal 
Geographical Society at Willis’s Rooms; and, among other 
things, will exhibit the “ski,” or snow-shoes, on which he per- 
formed the journey across Greenland. On June 24 he will 
appear at the meeting of the Geographical Society, and give a 
detailed account of his journey. 

Ata meeting of the Royal Botanic Society, Regent's Park, 
held on June 15, Earl Annesley in the chair, Dr. Prior made some 
remarks upon the dourra (sorghum), a grain-yielding plant culti- 
vated in most tropical countries, and highly esteemed for its fat- 
tening properties. Thestems arenow largely used in the making 
of brooms and brushes, while the whole plant contains more 
or less saccharine juice, and has been used more or less in the 
manufacture of sugar.—At a subsequent meeting of the council 
it was resolved that the evening féte should be held on July 3 
as originally arranged. 

From the report relative to the Nightingale Fund it 
appears that from the opening in June, 1860, of the School 
for Probationer Nurses, in St. Thomas's Hospital. to the end of 
1888 a total of 965 candidates have been admitted, and 578 
have, after completing a year's training, received appoint- 
ments in some public hospital or infirmary, or other institution 
for the benefit of the sick poor. The course of training and 
instruction of the probationers hitherto pursued has been con- 
tinued without any change; and, as the Coune:l believe, with 
equally beneficial results. The fact that a smaller number of 
probationers have failed than in the previous year appears | to 
indicate a more successful selection of the candidates. With 
respect to the practical work of the probationers as assistant 
nurses, Miss Pringle, ‘he matron, observes in her report to the 
Council that she considers the training afforded by the Sisters 
to be careful, and, in some respects, very skilful, and that it 
would be hard to find Sisters more industrious, more con- 

scientious, and more devoted to their work. 
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THE NEW DEAN OF NORWICH, 


THE LATE SIR CHARLES LANYON. 


The death of this eminent civil engineer and architect, who 
had long occupied an important position in the North of 
Ireland, was recently announced. As county surveyor for 
Antrim, to which office he was appointed about fifty years 
ago, he designed and executed roads and bridges of great 
utility, while he erected in Belfast the County Jail and County 
Court-House, which are connected by an arched passage under 
the Crumlin-road ; the Custom-House, the Queen's College, the 
Presbyterian College, and the Deaf and Dumb Institution. He 
was also chief engineer for the group of railways—the Belfast 
and Ballymena, the extension to Ballymoney and Cole- 
raine, the Carrickfergus and Larne, and the Cookstown 
Extension—now comprised under the title of the Northern 
Counties Railway. In conjunction with Mr. Bateman, of 
Manchester, he carried out the Woodburn Water-Supply 
Scheme—a truly great work in its day. but subsequently 
inadequate for the increasing demands of Belfast. Many of 
the residences of county families, not only in Antrim, but 
throughout Ulster, were either built or remodelled under his 
directions. He was M.P. for Belfast from 1866 to November, 
1868, and High Sheriff of Antrim in 1876; also a Magistrate 
and Deputy-Lieutenant. The honour of knighthood was con- 
ferred on him about twenty years ago. Sir Charles Lanyon 
was for a time President of the Royal Institute of Architects in 
Ireland, and was also a member of the Institute of British 
Architects and the Institute of Civil Engineers. As a Free- 
mason, he was Grand Master of the Province of Ulster for 
some time. One of his sons, the late Sir Owen Lanyon, was” 


ARCHDEACON LEFROY. 


distinguished in the Colonial aad military service, and was 
Administrator of the Transvaal in 1879. 

The Portrait is from a photograph by Mr. James Magill, 
of Belfast. 


THE NEW DEAN OF NORWICH. 


The Venerable William Lefroy, M.A., Incumbent of St. Andrew's, 
Liverpool, and Archdeacon of Warrington, has been appointed 
to the Deanery of Norwich. Mr. Lefroy, who is a graduate of 
Trinity College, Dublin, was in 1866 presented to the incum- 
bency of St. Andrew’s, Liverpool, by the late Bishop Jacobson, 
of Chester. In 1880 he was appointed Hon. Canon’ in the 
new diocese of Liverpool, in 1884 Rural Dean of South Liver- 
pool, and in 1887 Archdeacon of Warrington. For some years 
he was a prominent member of the Liverpool School Board. 

The Portrait is from a photograph by Messrs. Russell and 
Sons, 17, Baker-street. 


Whitfield’s Tabernacle, Tottenham-Court-road, which was 
built in 1756 for Whitfield, had to be closed on Sunday, June 16, 
in consequence of the serious sinking of the foundations. 

Lord Wolseley acted as chief umpire at Aldershott on 
June 17 in the longest and most important of the manceuvres 
held near the camp since Sir Evelyn Wood has been in 
command. Sir Evelyn Wood commanded the invading, or 
southern, and General Philip Smith the northern, or defending 
force. The mancuvres lasted from early in the morning till 
nearly eleven o'clock, 


THE LATE SIR 


CHARLES LANYON, OF BELFAST. 


WRECK OF THE STEAM-SHIP COTOPAXI. 


The loss of this fine ship, which belonged to the Pacific Steam- 
Ship Navigation Company, and was commanded by Captain 
Hayes, was related some weeks ago. The disaster took place 
in Smythe’s Channel, outside of the Straits of Magellan, in 
latitude 48 deg. 44min. south; longitude, 74deg. 253 min, 
west. The ship, after striking on a rock, sank very quickly, 
but the crew and two hundred passengers were saved. One of 
the passengers, Don Domingo De Toro Herrera, brother-in-law 
to the President of Chile, made a sketch which, on his landing 
at Valparaiso, was given to our Special Artist, Mr. Melton 
Prior. An official inquiry has been held at Liverpool, under the 
Merchant Shipping Act; and the judgment was delivered, on 
June 12, by the Stipendiary Magistrate. He said that the 
Court were of opinion that the master was justified, the 
weather being clear, in navigating the vessel at full speed ; 
and the second officer was on the lookout on the bridge. The 
rock was not marked on the Admiralty chart. There was no 
default on the part of the master and the second officer, or 
either of them, in regard to any of the above matters. The 
Court, however, desired to express a highly favourable opinion 
of the discipline shown by the master, officers, and crew of the 
ship in getting the passengers away so speedily from the 
sinking vessel without loss of life. The Magistrate, addressing 
Captain Hayes, said, “ I hope you will get another ship.” 


The Queen has forwarded her annual subscription of £20 
to the Incorporated Society for Improving the Condition of 
the Labouring Classes, of which her Majesty is a patroness. 


SINKING OF THE STEAM-SHIP COTOPAXI IN THE STRAITS OF MAGELLAN, 


FROM A SKETCH BY A PASSENGER. 
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THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY. WAITING FOR THE BRIDE, 
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THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM LHAVING THE CHURCH. 


MARRIAGE OF THE DUKE OF PORTLAND AT ST. PETER’S CHURCH, EATON-SQUARE, 
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THE SILENT MEMBER. 


Well bronzed were the majority of Lords and Commons when 
business was resumed after the Whitsuntide recess. With 
flittings, indeed, to pleasant Ascot Heath during the Royal 
race-meeting to temper the debilitating heat of Parliament, 
legislators may well have forsaken country seats and sea- 
side resorts without much reluctance. The Marquis of 
Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Smith and Mr, John 
Morley, looked particularly well after their holiday ; the 
veteran Leader of the Opposition in the Lower House, em- 
browned by his yachting trip off the Devon and Cornish coasts, 
seeming younger than ever in his light grey summer suit, and 
flower in button-hole, as usual. 

The cool grey suits of Sir Edward Clarke and Baron Henry 
De Worms (complacently beaming as if his Sugar Bill had 
been a success instead of a failure) gave relief to the rather 
closely-packed Treasury bench on the Seventeenth of June, the 
day the Commons reassembled under the presidency of their 
cycle-loving Speaker, who was in good voice, and evidently in 
good health. May it be inferred, by-the-way, from the right 
hon. gentleman's recent velocipede speech that he agrees to 
differ from the Poet Laureate’s dictum, “ Better fifty years of 
Europe than a cycle of Cathay ”? 

Mr. Smith, solemn though sun-tanned in face, quietly but 
firmly handled the reins on the reopening Monday. In the 
first place, the First Lord of the Treasury secured, after some 
demur from Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Bradlaugh, and stern and 
implacable Mr. Conybeare, the adoption of his motion that for 
the remainder of the Session Government business should have 
precedence on Tuesday. The Leader of the House drew ironical 
cheers and laughter from the Opposition when he announced 
that the Sugar Bill would not be proceeded with this Session. 
The Government will press forward their seasonable Drainage 
and Railway Bills for Ireland, and their comprehensive 
Scottish Local Self-Government Bill; and the House generally 
heard with satisfaction Mr. Smith’s expression of the hope that 
the prorogation would take place earlier this year than has 
been the case in recent Sessions. 

Mr. A. Akers-Douglas, the principal Conservative “whip,” 
had reason to look exultant when he read the numbers of the 
first division after the Recess. The genial and stalwart 
member for East Kent could with difficulty restrain a smile of 
triumph when he informed the Speaker that there were 
223 votes for Mr. Smith’s motion and but 45 against—a good 
round majority of 178. Having such figures to conjure with, 
the Secretary for War, in Committee of Supply, had no diffi- 
culty in defeating Mr. Labouchere, and in obtaining the votes 
of £76,000 for the Yeomanry and £742,000 for the Volunteers, 
in addition to £57,200 for Army Chaplains, £299,500 for the 
Army Medical Establishment, and £527,002 for the Militia. 
That ’s the way the money goes ! 


Whilst debonair senators were witnessing the race for the 
Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Ascot, won by Fortune’s prime 
favourite with the redoubtable Donovan, hon. members per- 
forming their duty in the House evinced their public 
spirit by catechising more or less omniscient Ministers 
as to the condition of Swaziland; as to the muz- 
zling and detention of mad dogs; as to the London 
tramcar-men’s too long hours of work ; as to the coming Naval 
Review, and as to the serviceable Mining Royalties Commission, 
which the Government have had the good sense to appoint. 
These questions disposed of, Lord George Hamilton was as 
fortunate as Mr. Stanhope in getting a number of Navy votes 
sanctioned, the First Lord of the Admiralty securing several 
million after but little discussion. 

The House of Lords returned to business on the Highteenth 
of June; and dispatch-loving Lord Halsbury promptly showed 
he was quite equal to his reputation for celerity in legislation. 
Their Lordships only sat for twenty - five minutes, but in 
that time they advanced many private measures a stage, includ- 
ing the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Steam- 
boats Bill; read the second time the Friendly Societies Act 
Amendment Bill and the Passengers Acts Amendment Bill; 
passed the Hares Preservation Bill; and learnt from Lord 
Torrington the measures to be adopted to prevent the spread of 
ophthalmia in the schools at Hanwell. And so runs the 
world away in Parliament. 


The installation of the Dean of St. Asaph took place at a 
special service in the cathedral on June 14. 

Ten steamers arrived at Liverpool in the week ending 
June 15 with live stock and fresh meat from American and 
Canadian ports, the total arrivals being 3568 cattle, 310 sheep, 
and 12,812 quarters of beef. z 

The annual shooting-match between representative teams 
of the counties Devon, Middlesex, and Gloucester took place on 
June 17 at the Dunball range, Bridgwater. The Devon team 
won with a total of 1730, Middlesex scoring 1708, and 
Gloucester 1706. 

In the night of June 17 there was a remarkable catch of 
mackerel off ''eignmouth and in Babbacombe Bay, some of the 
boats returning with 30,000 each. The fish were very small, 
and of the class locally known as “josies.” The glut in the 
market resulted in the fisk being sold for 1d. per dozen. 


The Bishop of Rochester, on June 17, consecrated the church 
of the Lady Margaret, built in Chatham-street, Walworth. The 
church is the outcome of the St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
mission work at Walworth, which was commenced in 1884. The 
site, which covers 1977 square yards, has been given by the 
Ecclesiastical Comiissioners ; and the church, which is of the 
simple Early English order of architecture, and will accom- 
modate 500 persons, has been erected at a cost of £4500. 

Great alarm was oecasioned at Aston New Town, Birming- 
ham, on June 16, by the bursting of one of the Corporation 
water-mains, The main is 2ft. 6in. in diameter, and it gave 
way at the corner of High-street and Whitehead-street, an 
immense hole being excavated by the water, which poured 
through ina huge column with such force as to be carried 
over several adjoining houses sixty feet high, the back portion 
of a rowof houses in the rear being wrecked. The adjacent 
streets and houses were flooded, and several persons had narrow 
escapes of losing their lives. 

June 18 being Waterloo Day, there was opened at Edinburgh 
with some ceremony a Naval and Military Exhibition which, 
apart from its intrinsic merits, is worthy of note as being the 
first display of the kind ever organised in this country. The 


opening ceremony was performed by the Lord Provost of the - 


city, with whom were the other magistrates and the members 
of the Town Council, all wearing their robes of office. 
The exhibition occupies the galleries of the Royal Scottish 
Academy; but the function took place in the National 
Galleries, where a large and fashionable gathering assembled.— 
At Wellington College the anniversary was celebrated as 
Speech Day, and after the prizes and distinctions gained by 
the scholars had been distributed, Viscount Wolseley addressed 
the boys, congratulating them upon the credit many of them 
had done the college, and urged them, whatever might be 
their career in life, to start with the idea of being gentlemen 
in their feelings and in all their dealings with others. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


MARRIAGE OF THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 


The marriage of the Duke of Portland to Miss Winifred 
Dallas-Yorke, only daughter of Mr. Dallas-Yorke, of Walms- 
gate, Lincolnshire, was partly described in our last. This 
wedding took place on Tuesday, June 11, at St. Peter’s Church, 
Eaton-square. A great crowd assembled-outside-the church, 
but admittance could be gained only by those having invita- 
tions or tickets. The whole of the nave and transepts, and the 
first row of the gallery, were reserved for the families and 
friends of the bride and bridegroom. ‘The church was beauti- 
fully adorned with white flowers and palms; two bamboos 
(brought from Chatsworth) formed an arch over the bride 
and bridegroom at the chancel steps. By twelve o'clock the 
church was quite filled, many of those invited being unable to 
find seats. 

The Duke of Portland entered the church by way of the 
vestry, and took up his position with his brother, Lord Henry 
Bentinck, who acted as “best man,” at the chancel steps. 
Before the entrance of the wedding party, Mr. Hoyte, organist 
of All Saints’ Church, Margaret-street, played soft voluntaries. 
The bride arrived at half-past twelve, accompanied by her 
parents. Awaiting the bride, just inside the church door, were 
two little pages of exactly the same height—Lord Haddon, son 
of the Marquis of Granby ; and the Hon. Ivan Hay, son of 
Lord Kilmarnock—who wore medizval costumes. Each carried 
a little silver sword, the gift of the bridegroom. 

There were nine bridesmaids—namely, Lady Ottoline 
Bentinck, sister of the bridegroom; the Hon. Katherine 
Russell; Miss Alice Grenfell, cousin of the bride: the Misses 
Violet and Hyacinth Cavendish-Bentinck, and Miss Pollard, 
cousins of the bridegroom ; Lady Victoria Marjorie Manners, 
daughter of Lord and Lady Granby (aged five); the Hon. 
Kileen Elliot, daughter of Viscountess Melgund (aged four) ; 
and Miss Elsie Graham, cousin of the bride (aged three). 

The six elder bridesmaids wore quaint dresses, copied from 
a picture of Margaret, second Duchess of Portland, the lady 
celebrated by Prior as “ My noble, lovely little Peggy.” The 
three younger bridesmaids’ dresses were of the same period as 
those of the pages. Onc of the bride’s ornaments was a row 
of large pearls with a single drop, worn round the throat. 
This is one of the Duke’s family treasures, having once 
belonged to Queen Mary, wife of William III. 

The Bishop of Lincoln performed the service, assisted by the 
Rey. John Storrs, Vicar of the parish, and the Rev. J. Butter- 
wick, chaplain to the Duke of Portland. Mr. Dallas-Yorke 
gave his daughter away. Mr. D. Manby Sergison, the organist 
of St. Peter’s, and his choir performed the musical portion of 
the service. As the Duke and his bride slowly quitted the 
church Mr. Hoyte played Mendelssohn’s “ Wedding March.” 

Viscount Cranbrook placed his house in Grosvenor-crescent 
at the disposal of Mr. and Mrs. Dallas-Yorke for the wedding 
breakfast. In the rear of the house a marquee had been 
erected, which was elaborately decorated. The wedding 


presents were displayed in the drawing-rooms. At half-past two’ 


o'clock the Duke and Duchess of Portland took leave of their 
friends, and, amidst a shower of rice and ringing cheers from 
the multitude assembled outside, started for Welbeck Abbey, 
Worksop, where they met with an enthusiastic reception on 
their arrival in the evening. The streets of Worksop were 
gaily decorated, and lined by thousands of people. The bride 
and bridegroom were escorted to Welbeck Abbey by mounted 
tenantry and the Sherwood Rangers. 


PERSIAN LUSTRE WARE. 
After an interval which will not be regretted by those who 
can appreciate the difficulties of such a work, Mr. Henry 
Wallis has completed Part ILI. of his “ Notes on Early Persian 


Lustre Ware” (Bernhard Quaritch, London). The discoveries. 


of M. Dieulafoy, which are now arranged in the Susa Gallery 
at the Louvre, permit us to hazard with greater confidence a 
conjecture as to the date and origin of this phase ‘of ceramic 
art. The glazed pottery unearthed by that intrepid explorer 
and his no less distinguished wife has been assigned to the 
period anterior to the conquest of Persia by the Arabs, and, 
consequently, to a time when Christianity was, nominally at 
least, the State religion. In spite, however, of the Christian 
symbolism suggested by the most important piece in the 
Susa collection, Mr. Wallis is inclined to attribute the 
discovery or application of lustre ware to Egypt—whither 
it may possibly have come from Greece, and first came 
into use shortly before the sixth century, as an in- 
teresting specimen obtained by Mr. Wallis from the 
ancient city of Fostat (destroyed A.H. 564) would seem to 
testify. This conclusion shows the modification of Mr. Wallis’s 
opinions since the appearance of the first part of his notes, 
his preference then leading to ascribe to lustré ware a purely 
Oriental origin—Persia or Constantinople. There is, however, 
no doubt that the fancy or imaginative power of Persian 
artists has given, to this branch of ceramic ware the 
qualities which we most admire; and that for all, except the 
most critical, admitted Persian work will always be most 
highly esteemed, and especially such as can be assigned to the 
thirteenth or fourteenth centuries. It will doubtless, too, be 
a source of much comfort to many self-tormenting “ sthetes” 
to know, on Mr. Wallis’s authority, that there is every reason 
to believe that lustre ware was mainly regarded as decoration— 
“was carefully hung on the wail, and nowise considered 
as utensils of domestic life.” We must not omit to express 
our admiration of the plates which accompany Mr. Wallis’s 
notes. They are not only drawn with rare taste and accuracy, 
but the colour-printing, which we assume to be that of 
Mr. W. Griggs (lm House, Peckham), reflects the highest 
credit on that artist, and shows what a pitch of delicacy and 
refinement this work has reached in English hands. 


The Dewsbury Town Council have decided to buy the Crow 
Nest estate, at the price of £20,000, for a public park. 

An anti-slavery society, founded by the Hungarian Major 
Charles De Dobner, has just been registered at Vienna. Major 
De Dobner proposes to raise an armed corps of 2000 men for 
the suppression of the slave trade in Africa. 

At Oxford University, Mr. Mowatt, M.A., Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, has been elected by Convocation a Curator of 
the Bodleian Library, in the room of the late Professor 
Chandler ; a Modern History Exhibition has been awarded, at 
Merton College, to Viscount St. Cyres, a Commoner of the 
College ; and Sir John Stainer, M.A., Mus. Doc., has been elected 
to the Professorship of Music rendered vacant by the death of 
Sir F. Gore-Ouseley. < 

In the presence of the Duchess of Albany and a large 
number of friends of the institution, Lord Napier of Magdala 
presided on June 18 over the thirty-fourth annual meeting of 
the Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home at Hampstead. Considerably 
over 1000 ehildren, of whom 511 have been placed in domestic 
service, have been maintained and educated in the home since 
it was opened by the Prince Consort in 1855. At the present 
moment there are 161 girls in the institution. The principal 
feature in connection with the proceedings was the distribu- 
tion of prizes by the Duchess of Albany. ; 


JUNE 22, 1889 


THE ROMANCE OF OLD SHOES, 


The curious development of exhibitions which at Dresden and 
elsewhere has recently taken the form of old shoes more or less 
remarkable for their associations, sets one thinking what a 
notable collection might be made could imagination be trans- 
formed into reality. After all, famous footgear has a romance 
of its own. Prose writers and poets have chronicled to a vast 
extent that which clusters round gloves, which, by-the-way, the 
Germans call ‘‘ hand-shoes.” But that shoes have been undul 
neglected, despite their claims, can be made very clear by a 
little study of the subject. 

if such an exhibition as one’s dreams and memories can 
shape—a cosmopolitan one of course—were actually before our 
bodily eyes, what an array of associations, some infinitely 
pathetic, some infinitely fantastic, and all a mixture of graye 
and gay, would be recognised! Mingled and diversifieq 
indeed, would be the emotions of the gazers at that collection 
of ancient footgear (for we must use a word which will embrace 
boots, shoes, and slippers)—aye ! and sometimes thoughts that 
lie “ too deep for tears” may be aroused eyen by such prosaic 
and unpretending objects as a pair of old and disused shoes, 

Where shall the imagination, once the reins are laid upon 
its neck—and this is indispensable—wander first in such a 
dreamland? Place auw dames is as good a rule as any. Here, 
then, are the shoes brave in the mingled roses of the masterful 
Tudor Queen. These are the same which Elizabeth wore what 
time young Raleigh, fresh from his dreams of fame in Oriel’s 
classic shades, flung his new mantle across the puddle to saye 
the Royal feet from a wetting. For certain, his eyes, modestly 
downeast after that first upward glance at Majesty's 
gracious smile, were fixed on these shoes and drew brightest 
promise from them, much thereof to be fulfilled, yet never 
saw the long captivity in the Tower and the scaffold in 
Old Palace Yard. And hard by would be the trim and new 
slippers to match the stately toilet for death which Mary of 
Scotland wore as she swept with majestic step into the 
great hall at Fotheringay. Full of associations as are these 
two Queens’ foot-gear, there are shoes next to them of a third’s, 
which surely are mute symbols of such an intensity of 
tragedy which was to turn Burke’s morning star, glittering 
with light and splendour, and joy, into ‘ the Niobe of Queens” 
with hair “grey, but not with time,” as has never been sur- 
passed in the history of the world. Here are the worn-out 
shoes which were the last to enclose the feet of her whom 
Carlyle calls “the Queen of the World,” when in “mean 
weeds which her own hands had mended,” she mounted the 
tumbril amid “a sea of maniac heads, the air deaf with their 
triumph-yell,” for that last journey whose goal was to 
be only the ending of her unutterable woes under Sanson's 
axe. And as in this world the most vivid contrasts ever 
lie together, close by Marie Antoinette’s shoes lies a 
little one, torn to ribbons—that which beautiful Georgiana 
of Devonshire kicked off with a merry laugh when can- 
vassing Westminster for Fox, and cried, “See how I go 
barefoot to serve my friends!” And once again, from gay to 
grave, here is an ancient shoe of the thirteenth century 
fashion, which recalls the memory of Gertrude Von der Wart, 
she who when her husband was slowly dying on the wheel on the 
charge of treason, climbed amid the jeers of the Hmpress and 
her Court to his side, and for lack cof better vessel brought 
water for his parched lips in this shoe, and stayed by him, 
wiping from his brow through all that night the sweats of 
agony till in the dawn he turned his dying eyes with grati- 
tude unspeakable on her dear face, and whispered with his last 
effort, “‘ Kiss me, Gertrude ; this is love till death !” 

Turn we to a batch of male footgear, of which every wearer 
has shared Royal blood. A crowd of memories and of vicis- 
situdes are gathered here. The riding-boots of Charles [., 
worn in that incognito journey with Buckingham to Spain— 
a madcap freak with no grim shadow perceptible of that 
window at the banqueting-house for ever to be remembered. 
A clouted pair “ of old patched shoon” supplied by the trusty 
Penderells, which encased the fugitive feet of Charles Il. 
in the oak at Boscobel—a sufficient reminder of ups and downs 
to make Charles averse as he told his gloomy and vindictive 
brother “to go on his travels again.” Were those “clouted 
shoon ” ever remembered amid the costly follies of Whitehall, 
when sailors were starving unpaid, and no paper was available 
on the Council table, as the official providing it had spent all 
his own money and could get none from the Treasury? And 
what memories of high hope and youthful beauty and chival- 
rous presentment all blotted out in a dishonoured age cluster 
around this other pair of Stuart footgear |! Here are the brogues 
worn by Bonnie Prince Charlie when, with the white rose in his 
bonnet, he led his Highlanders to their brief and brilliant vic- 
tories, and, for a short hour, seemed once more to approach an 
ancestral throne. Last on the Royal list stand a big pair of easy 
slippers, grotesque enough, yet symbols of tremendous tragedy 
great as any which were the themes of the Greek poets. These 
pantoufles were those which Arnault in his “ Souvenirs d’un 
Sexagénaire” tells us he saw on the feet of the unhappy 
Louis XVI. on that October night in 1789 when he hurried in, 
“having just removed his riding-boots,” to receive, with the 
Queen and Dauphin, the delirious homage of the white 
cockaded troops in the Versailles theatre, to taste the last 
delusive hope of loyalty, which next day brought the fierce 
thousands of Paris down on Versailles in vengeance. 

And lastly, for our miscellaneous specimens, we can find 
different suggestions and memories enough in what, with the 
mind’s eye, we see. The shoes—with perhaps significant brown 
stains upon them—which the Calais executioner “ slipped off 
when Anne Boleyn’seyes still followed him round the scaffold. so 
that stepping behind her he could sweep off her head with his 
dreadful sword. The English riding-boots which Philippe 
Egalité, the Mephistopheles of the Revolution, grimly bade 
the executioner wait till he was guillotined to pull off. The 
big dilapidated shoes which in Samuel Johnson’s days of 
bitterest poverty at Oxford were not bad enough to in- 
duce his gallant heart in its noble independence to 
accept a new pair from pity. The pair worn by “ Roland 
the Just, with ribbons in his shoes,’ which made the 
horrified courtiers presage revolution indeed. ‘he weather- 
beaten and unsound pair in which, through the slush and 
snow of that bleak January night in 1814, Edmund Kean, 
“wishing he were going to be shot,” trudged to Drury-Lane as 
his last chance, to return some hours later mad with triumph, 
and already beginning that magnificent and miserable career 
which is unequalled in its intensity of contrast. ‘The stout 
jack-boots of grim Oliver, when, disguised as a trooper, he 
took from the messenger’s saddle-flaps at the old Holborn inn 
the secreted letter which indirectly sent Charles I, to the 
scaffold. The Hessian boots which thousands of playgoers 1n 
our grandfathers’ days remembered with delight as worn by 
Liston in “Paul Pry.” The elaborate and ampie rosetted 
shoes wherein Hatton “capered nimbly” before Blizabeth’s 
admiring eyes until he danced himself into the Chancellorship. 
And the little high-heeled satin slippers of some reigning 
toast of Queen Anne’s days which were used by her enthusiastic 
admirersas goblets wherefrom to drain bumpers to her health— 
a fact with which we may finally confront any who avow that 
no romance can be connected with old shoes, F.G. W. 
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BELFRY LEGENDS. 
In all ages and in all climes the music of bells has been 
plended with the poet's inspired melodies. Back through the 
corridors of time do the voices of the bells echo; but 
it is in vain that the antiquary endeavours to fix the 
date when first their music fell on the enchanted ear. 

In the worship of the gods, they shone in the hands of the 
Priest of Proserpine ; they gleamed and tinkled on the vest- 
ments of the Jewish High Priest; Greeks, Romans, and 
Christians used them. Amid the shouts of victory they were 
heard as the Roman general's triumphant chariot passed 
majestically along—heard in tones of warning, for they were 
hung upon the chariot to remind the elated victor that, even 
in this hour of supremacy, he still was subject to the laws of 
Rome. 

That glittering pageant fades from our sight, and again 
we hear the sound of bells as they jangle on the necks of a 
band of Roman criminals going to the place of execution. 


Coming nearer to our own times, what memories crowd 


around the belfry- tower, “like the rooks that round it - 


throng” !—memories blent with joy or fraught with terror, 
as in thought we hear the clash of joy-bells in the sunny air, 
proclaiming peace on earth ; or, in the stillness of the night, 
start as the ominous booming of a bell recalls that early August 
morning when, from the tower of St. Germain l’Auxerrois the 
signal was given, and the fearful massacre of St. Bartholomew 
commenced a minute after, and the streets of Paris were strewn 
with the mangled corpses of defenceless Protestants, lured to 
their death by the base treachery and the fanatical hate of 
Catherine de Medicis, whose heartless utterance: “ Aujour- 
Chui il ya de Vhumanité & étre cruel, dela eruauté a étre 
humain,’ was taken up by a maddened populace as they hurled 
their victims from the windows on to the stones below, while 
the King himself stood at a window of the Louvre and fired on 
those of his miserable subjects who fled from the assassin’s 
knife. From this “tale of terror told in the startled ear of 
night” we turn shuddering away, while perchance across the 
shadowland of our own past we hear some dear remembered 
chime, recalling hours when our “careless childhood strayed a 
stranger yet to pain.” We see once more the grey village 
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tower, nestling amid the trees, or the stately cathedral spires 
a the sleepy red-brick city that was once the only world we 
new. 

The great Napoleon was always deeply affected by the 
sound of bells, and it is recorded that when at Malmaison 
while walking in the avenue which leads to Ruel, talking 
vehemently of ambitious projects of future conquest, the 
sound of the not distant village bells was suddenly heard. 
Napoleon stopped in the middle of a sentence, and signed to 
his listener to keep silence. With evident emotion the French 
Cxsar drank in those peaceful tones. while a smile lit up his 
pale face and played around his hard, determined mouth ; 
then, as the last vibration of the bells died away, he turned, 
and in broken accents said, “That recalls to me my first years 
at Brienne !” ; 

Although it is unknown when bells were first used, it has 
been pretty clearly shown that here in Britain they were first 
heard in the seventh century, though the oldest dated bell in 
England, according to Mr. Ellacombe, is at St. Chads 
Claughton, and bears date 1296. 

‘The first English bell-founder was Roger Ropeforde, of 
Paignton, Devon, who flourished in 1282. Since that time 
Ingland has gained the foremost rank in the art of bell- 
founding as she is facile princeps in the mysteries of change- 
ringing. But though we are renowned for the workmanship 
and tone of our bells, Russia and China have produced the 
largest bells. Indeed our biggest, “Great Paul,” is a pigmy 
beside * Tzar Kolokai,” the bell of Moscow, for the former weighs 
only a little over sixteen tons while the Russian bell is said 
to be 250 tons. It is, in fact, the largest bell in the world, and 
forms the dome of a chapel, for in 1737, during a fire, a piece 
of the bell, weighing eleven tons, was broken out and the 
mighty bell itself came crashing tothe ground, and lay for a 
century imbedded in the earth. In 1837 a chapel was 
constructed by excavating beneath the fallen bell. Four 
gigantic bells at Nankin, in China, one of which weighed 
50,000 Ib., brought the tower that contained them headlong 
to the ground by their immense weight. It is not likely 
that we shall attempt to construct such cumbersome 
monsters, for the all-sufficient reason that to get a perfect 
tone from a bell it must be swung, an impossibility with these 


Russian and Chinese bells, which are always struck while fixed 
to frames. 

It is not matter for wonder that bells, which through the 
ages have mingled their voices with our daily cries of hope or 
fear, of sorrow or delight, should have been the subject of 
many a poetical myth, the object of many a superstitious 
belief. Thus, from a multitude of legends, we gather these :— 

Clothaire II., King of France, A.p. 615, when at Sens, in 
Burgundy, heard a bell which from the tower of St. Stephen's 
Church gave forth so exquisite a sound that the King ordered 
its immediate removal to Paris. Deep was the grief of the 
good Bishop of Sens, and of the citizens, when the bell was 
taken down and carted away, for it had made music in the old 
city time out of mind. But no one dared to raise his voice 
against the edict of Clothaire. For other ears than theirs 
those loved tones would sound forth ; other daughters than 
their own would hear with trembling joy that silver music on 
their wedding-morn, and death would have an added bitter- 
ness when that familiar voice no longer joined their own in 
faithful lamentation for the dead. All was hopeless, help- 
less, dull despair, when, lo! a breathless messenger came 
hurrying with the news that the old bell refused in its new 
home to give forth any sound, and that the King, awestruck 
and terrified, had ordered its immediate return. So the old 
bell, still dumb, was carted back to Sens ; but when a turning 
in the road disclosed the ancient city but four leagues away, 
the bell, though no hand touched it, rang out loud and clear, 
and all along the dusty road made music as it neared its native 
town. The Bishop and the people sallied out, prayers and 
thanksgiving hymns poured forth, while maidens, laughing 
through their tears, strewed all the way with flowers ; louder 
and sweeter still the bell rang on, filling with a delicious joy 
the hearts of those who, lately all despairing, thought to hear 
its voice no more. 

Another legend, wafted to us from the rock-bound Cornish 
coast, relates how sweetly from Tintagel’s tower the vesper 
bells rang out, and how the simple folk who dwelt at Farra- 
bury heard the sound with pleased, yet envious ears. They 
had a tower by the sea, “four square to every wind that 
blows”; but no bells. At length it was resolved’that it should 
go hard but they would have as sweet a peal of bells as that 


FLORES ISLAND, THE QUARANTINE STATION FOR MONTE VIDEO. 


which echoed from Tintagel’s tower. So, far away, the bells 
were cast and shipped for Farrabury, and with favouring 
winds the vessel glided swiftly on, till the expectant 
crowd upon the beach beheld her with her precious freight, 
awaiting only that the rising tide should float her into the 
harbour. No breeze ruffled the surface of the summer sea, 
there was a tender stillness in the evening air when, suddenly, 
the vesper bells chimed from ‘Tintagel’s tower. At thesound the 
pilot, kneeling by the captain's side, devoutly crossed himself 
and offered thanks to God for the quick voyage and the safe 
return. But the captain laughed, “lo me alone the praise, I 
need no aid from God to bring the vessel safely in "—then 
swore a fearful oath, at which the pious pilot. praying still, 
shuddered and shrank away. The oath still lingered on the 
captain’s lips when, from the surface of the silent sea, a 
mighty wave arose, upon its curving crest the ship was lifted 
up, then, as a wild cry went forth from all the anxious gazers 
on the shore, she sank, while on the stilly air was heard the 
muffled sound of bells as when a knell is tolled. One soul 
alone escaped, the pious pilot safely swam ashore. 

Many centuries have passed away since then ; but to this 


day, when storms approach, and only then, deep down below . 


the surface of the troubled waves the bells of Farrabury may 
be heard. ringing a muffled peal, while on the rocky coast the 
vacant, silent tower still stands, looking out across the angry 
sea. W. G.S. 


FLORES ISLAND. 


Many of those whose business has taken them to South 
America haye some unpleasant recollections of Flores Island. 
It is the quarantine station of the Uruguay Republic, 
off Monte Video. As almost all the steamers of the 
various mail companies, before reaching Monte Video, have 
touched at the Brazilian ports, which are usually infected with 
yellow fever, very few passengers escape an enforced stay at 
Flores Island, before landing on the shores of the Banda 
Oriental. Our Sketch was taken by Mr. Melton Prior, our 
Special Artist, when some of those who had been fellow- 
passengers from Europe were leaving Ingubriously the 
luxuries of the good ship Galicia for a six-days’ detention on 
the inhospitable rock. 


Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Carnegie entertained at dinner on 
June 18, at the Hétel Métropole, a distinguished company to 
meet Mr. Robert Lincoln, the new American Minister to London. 


TERRIBLE RAILWAY DISASTER. 


One of the most shocking disasters that have ever taken place 
on any railway in the United Kingdom, causing seventy-five 
deaths and injuries to more than a hundred and sixty other 
persons, mostly children and young men or young women, 
happened on Wednesday, June 12, near the town of Armagh, 
in the North of Ireland. 

A holiday excursion had been arranged by the pastor and 
teachers connected with the Sunday School and Methodist 
Church, Armagh. ‘The place chosen was Warrenpoint, a 
favourite watering-place on Carlingford Bay. The excur- 
sionists were mainly children of both sexes, ranging in age 
from seven to sixteen years, accompanied by their teachers and 
a large number of grown-up friends. ‘The party numbered in 
the aggregate about 1200. The Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany seb apart for their accommodation two special trains, the 
first of which consisted of thirteen carriages and two vans, with 
940 passengers, drawn by a single engine ; it was in charge of 
Joseph Elliott, clerk in the traffic manager's office at Armagh ; 
William Moorhead, assistant guard ; ‘Thomas Magrath, engine- 
driver; and Henry Parkinson, fireman. Two miles from 
Armagh there is a steep incline, on an embankment, near Kil- 
looney ; and doubts were felt, before starting, whether one 
engine could draw so many carriages up the incline. The 
driver, Magrath, when the station-master then offered to send on 
a second engine to assist him, is reported to have said he 
thought his engine could do it ; the conductor, apparently, was 
unwilling to have the train delayed. It was closely followed 
by the ordinary passenger-train, leaving Armagh at 10.20, its 
usual time. 

Both trains moved on, but the second train was stopped at 
Annaclare-bridge, having, it is said, gained somewhat upon the 
excursion-train. The latter had got near the top of the incline 
when the couplings about the centre of the train were, by 
some means, unfastened, and the hind part, consisting of 
seven carriages, all crammed with people, began to run back- 
wards towards Annaclare-bridge. ‘The descending carriages 
acquired a tremendous momentum, and dashed into the 
standing train with an awful crash. Some carriages were 
telescoped completely ; others were smashed to splinters, one 
or two mounted to the top of the heap of wreck almost 
intact. The embankment at the point where the collision 
took place is from 60 ft. to 70 ft. high ; some fragments of the 
carriages and a few of the bodies were thrown down its side 
to a considerable distance. The bulk of the wreck and nine- 


tenths of the unhappy victims were, however, to be found 
within a limited area. Most of the people in the last twe 
carriages were killed outright. Four persons—two men and 
two young girls—were dug out from beneath the overturned 
engine, which was twisted and battered in an extraordinary 
manner. 

There were few men among the excursionists ; some of the 
railway officials attached to the trains were themselves injured ; 
great panic and confusion prevailed. Many of the children 
rushed about screaming, wild with terror. Some of the 
teachers, however, soon recovered their presence of mind. 
Help arrived from Armagh and other stations ; the work of 
extricating the dead, the dying, and the injured was begun in 
earnest. This work was difficult, and not unattended with 
danger ; huge pieces of timber and iron were poised in such a 
manner that their removal had to be effected with great care, 
lest they should fall and crush those who lay beneath. 

The dead were at first laid out in rows near the scene of the 
disaster; many of them were so dreadfully crushed as to be 
almost unrecognisable. ‘I'he wounded who could bear removal 
were taken to Armagh after such hurried assistance as could 
be given them on the spot. They received the devoted and 
skilful attention of physicians and surgeons who hastened to 
the town from places as far distant as Belfast and Newry at 
the first intimation that their services would be useful. Later 
in the day the dead were brought into Armagh, and placed in 
the market-house and the Tontine. One of those killed is Mr. 
Samuel Steel, magistrates’ clerk of the Armagh Petty Sessions. 
The Queen has sent a message of sympathy and compassion to 
the Mayor of Armagh. 

It is stated by several witnesses at the Coroner's inquest, 
and at the official inquiry opened by Major-General Hutchin- 
son, Board of ‘Trade Inspector, that Mr. Elliott, the traffic 
conductor in charge of the train, ordered Moorhead, the 
guard, to uncouple the carriages and detach the hind part, 
when the train could not move; and that he persisted in 
having this done, in spite of Moorhead’s objections, and of the 
remonstrances of one or two passengers. When the detached 
carriages began to run backwards down the incline, Elliott, 
who was on the line, told the men to put on the brake, and to 
put stones under the wheels; but this was not sufficient to 
stop the carriages, which ran down a gradient of one in 
seventy-five, a distance of a mile and a half. 

Our Illustrations are from photographs of the wrecked 
train and engine taken by Messrs. Hiunter and Co., of Scotch- 
street, Armagh. 
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VIEW OF THE OTHER SIDE OF THE EMBANKMENT. 
THE RAILWAY DISASTER NEAR ARMAGH, NORTH OF IRELAND. 
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THE PLAYHOUSKES. 

Although the “Gaiety boys” may regret that their beloved 
burlesque is banished for the moment and the “sacred lamp” 
is temporarily extinguished, necessitating a journey round the 
corner to the Globe in order to hear the silver-voiced St. John 
and the stately Violet Cameron, and to laugh at the eccentrici- 
ties of Lonnen, Harry Parker, Stone and Maria Jones—still, 
the lovers of a higher art can enjoy the French plays in a 
handsome and commodious theatre. Both Jane Hading and 
Coquelin have returned from America in excellent health and 
spirits. The beautiful actress and the accomplished comedian 
may now be seen at their very best, and they do not know the 
meaning of hard work. Almost every evening the programme 
is changed, and “ eclecticism ” is the rule at the Gaiety. At one 
time Coquelin may be seen masquerading as Mascarille, or 
playing the hypocrite in “Tartuffe,” or making his audience 
roar with laughter at that essentially modern farce “Les 
Surprises du Divorce,” or enacting for the first time Brigard in 
“Prou-Frou,” or the heavy father in “La Dame aux 
Camélias.” What an accomplished artist it must be who plays 
so many varied parts and succeeds in all! It is difficult to 
believe it is the same man who gets so comically tipsy as the 
swaggering brother in “L’Aventuriére,” and gives us such 
faultless sketches of the modern Parisian in “ L’Etrangére ” 
and “ Dénise.” So long as Coquelin keeps his eager hands off 
sentimental comedy he is admirable. Nature has not designed 
him for a pathetic lover. 

It says something for the art of Jane Hading when she 
can interest and delight us in characters already perfectly 
presented by the lamented Aimée Desclée and the present 
fitful and will-o’-the-wisp Sara Bernhardt, who is to 
appear at the Lyceum after all this year, and not at the 
Gaiety, as promised. It seemed, in the old days, that 
there could be only one “Frou-Frou.” It was a case of 
Desclée, and the rest nowhere. Who that ever saw it could 
forget her spiritual acting? And yet, after the lapse of 
years, the sad-faced, Titian-haired Jane Hading comes forward 
with yet a new reading of the passionate scene between the 
two sisters, and thrills her audience with excitement in the 
last scenes of this modern tragedy when the broken-hearted 
husband comes to punish his wife’s treacherous lover. And 
so again with the well-worn * Dame aux Camélias.” Though 
we have all seen it scores of times, in French, American, and 
English, from the early days of Doche to these latter times 
of Jane Hading ; though Desclée and Bernhardt, and Clara 
Morris and Modjeska, have all in turn been pronounced the 
best Camille ever known; still we can revive our interest in 
the old sentimental play when Jane Hading pines away in con- 
sumption, and dies in the arms of her beloved. No one should 
willingly miss the treat afforded them at the Gaiety during 
the French Play season. It is boldly said that now-a-days we 
can act in England every bit as well as they can in France ! 
But is itso? Have we so many actresses in our midst who 
could play Frou-Frou or Camille as well as Jane Hading? 
Utinam ut ! as we used to say in the Latin grammar, 


Mr. Sidney Grundy has, in “ Esther Sandraz,” given the 
stage a very effective play. It isa bad title, but that does not 
matter so long as the story is interesting and the acting good. 
This clever and indefatigable author has seized upon the strong 
dramatic points in a vigorous story by Adolphe Bélot, and has 
worked them up into a stirring drama. There is nothing very 
new in the idea of a neglected and insulted woman taking 
revenge on the man who has betrayed her ; there is nothing 
particularly strange or wonderful in a deep love turning to 
hitter hate, or in revenge being inollified by “the one kind 
look and the tender touch.” We must have old tunes on 
the stage, but it is well when they are set so well as by 
Mr, Sidney Grundy, who, from constant practice, has become 
an excellent dramatic workman. In the present instance he 
has handled his subject like an artist, and provided the play 
with some of his telling and trenchant dialogue. Like all 
sensitive authors and artists, Mr. Grundy thinks that he has 
been held back and hindered by that fiend in human shape, 
the critic or chronicler of dramatic doings, forgetting that 
without him his fame would not have been so great as it is, 
and he might have had a harder toil uphill. He forgets, as 
so many do, that he courts the opinion that he professes to 
despise; and, though he is up in arms at the least word of 
disparagement, is still content to swallow great draughts of 
praise with a contented chuckle. Just now Mr. Sidney 
Grundy is doubtless all smiles. He is understood at last, 
because he has written a good and successful play. The sour 
looks are postponed for another occasion. Luckily the services 
of Miss Amy Roselle were secured to “create” Esther Sandraz, 
and right well did she accomplish her task. Such a play 
and such a subject might have been ruined had it been 
neryously handled. But Miss Roselle put out her full 
strength, and not only acted brilliantly herself, but in- 
duced her companions to wake up from the stupid lethargy 
into which they have been steeped of late. How trumpery 
seemed the feeble, foolish efforts at acting passed as 
good by silly sycophantic friends at amateur matinées by 
the side of the art of this experienced lady, who is kept in the 
background, while so many good plays are ruined for want 
of interpreters! Only an artist like Mrs. Kendal could have 
done what Miss Amy Roselle did for this play ; only an actress 
who understands her business would have given effect to the 
scene where the indignant Esther tears off her diamonds and 
flings them at the feet of her false lover; or to the still 
prettier scene in contrast where the revenge of the heart- 
broken woman is softened, and her harshness is crushed by 
the kindly voice of a sympathetic woman. There will be 
much sympathy with Miss Amy Roselle in that, having made 
a brilliant success with Esther Sandraz, she has been warned 
off the play for the future, or rather it has been sold over 
her head to Mrs. Langtry, who recently created the part in 
Chicago. Mrs. Langtry will appear this year in London 
as Esther Sandraz. But is it not strange that with two 
such plays in his pocket, Mr. Grundy should have offered 
“The White Lie” to Mrs. Kendal instead of “ Esther 
Sandraz” ? What a play to succeed in here in England, 
and to take with her to America! It is surely incon- 
ceivable that Society alone hindered Mrs. Kendal from 
creating Esther Sandraz, because Society does not like its 
favourite actress to representa woman with a past? If so, the 
worse for art if Society is allowed to interfere with its 
mission! Society, by its patronage of silly matinées and sillier 
amateurs, is crushing the heart and life out of dramatic art; 
and the sooner the ivy clasps of this Society sybarite are 
removed from the honest old oak the better. Society, by its 
patronage, has done nothing for art, and less for actors and 
actresses ; and the sooner they all get back to Bloomsbury 
from Belgravia the better. 


To the great delight of his many admirers, Mr. Clifford 
Harrison has returned to work, after a long and weary 
absence occasioned by ill-health and domestic sorrow. There 
is no more intellectual entertainment to be found in London 
at the present time, and his many friends gathered round him 
last Saturday at the Steinway Hall to give him a warm 
welcome home. The pretty stage was covered with flowers, 


. 
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placed there by affectionate hands, and those present were 
unanimous in their opinion that he has never before recited at 
the piano with deeper feeling or with more melodious voice 
the well-known “ Legend of Provence,” by Adelaide Proctor, 
or the “ Monk Felix,” extracted from Longfellow’s “ Golden 
Legend.” ‘The recitals will be continued at the Steinway Hall 
every Saturday afternoon, and next Saturday Mr. Clifford 
Harrison promises a novelty called“ Beethoven at the Piano,” 
by Mr. Erie Mackay. ‘This will be recited to the music of 
Beethoven's “ Moonlight Sonata.” Czs: 


MUSIC. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 

One of the most important specialties of the season—so far as 
it has gone—was the recent production of Rossini’s stage 
masterpiece, “ Guillaume Tell” (in its Italian version). This 
grand work—first brought out at Paris in 1829—was the last 
of a long series of operas by Rossini, none of which gave signs 
of the exquisite melodic beauty, intense dramatic power, and 
masterly structure manifested in that with which Rossini 
voluntarily closed, at the age of little more than thirty- 
seven (nearly forty years before his death) a triumphant 
career; having refused the most tempting money offers 
for its continuance; being satisfied with his latest and 
greatest success, and not wishing to risk a possible decline 
therefrom; his wealth having rendered him inaccessible to 
money temptation. It has been unfavourable to the frequent 
repetition of “Tell” that the character of Arnold can seldom 
be efficiently realised ; having been written for a French tenor 
possessed of an exceptional upper chest range, the high B flat, 
B natural, and C (“ut de poitrine”) being in several cases 
absolutely indispensable. Among the few competent repre- 
sentatives of the character, M. Duprez and Signor Tamberlik 
will long be remembered for their incomparable performances. 
Mr. Augustus Harris having secured in his company many stage 
yocalists of exceptional excellence, a performance of Rossini’s 
masterpiece during the present season was naturally to be hoped 
for. In M, Lestellier the lessee has a tenor possessed of an ex- 
ceptionally high chest voice, and much dramatic power, 
especially in declamatory passages. He was heard on our 
opera stage some seasons since, and on the recent occasion 
he produced the same favourable impression as formerly, by 
his performance as Arnold, particularly in the more declam- 
atory portions of the music. One of the débutantes pro- 
mised in Mr, Harris’s prospectus—Madlle. Lita, who created a 
highly-favourable impression by her performance as Mathilde. 
The lady possesses a pure soprano voice, of fresh and sym- 
pathetic quality. She phrases well, and executes with neatness 
and facility. These qualities were especially manifested in her 
delivery of the fine recitative and aria at the opening of 
the second act, and in the following duet with Arnold. 
The character of Tell was to have been sustained by M. 
Lassalle, but his sudden indisposition rendered it necessary to 
find a substitute, and this was effected by the ready co-operation 
of M. Seguin, a member of the company who recently made 
a successful first appearance here. The Italian version of 
Rossini’s opera not being in M. Seguin’s répertoire, he sang 
his part in French, and acquitted himself so well, both 
musically and dramatically, as to gain deserved recognition 
both for his efficiency and his readiness. The important part 
of Walter derived its full significance in every respect from 
the very fine performance of M. E. De Reszké. Malle. Bauer- 
meister and Madame Lablache respectively, as the son and wife 
of Tell, contributed to the general effect of the performance ; 
as did Signori Miranda, Novara, Rinaldini de Vaschetti, and 
I. Corsi in subordinate parts. 

Another of the important features that have already dis- 
tinguished the present season—still only about in mid-career— 
was the production, on June 15, of Gounod’s “Roméo et 
Juliette,” being its first performance in this country with its 
original French text. The opera was first brought out at the 
Paris Théatre Lyrique in April, 1867 ; and was produced in an 
Italian version at our Royal Italian Opera in July of the same 
year. The character of Juliet in this version has found 
admirable representatives in several eminent stage vocal- 
ists. Recently, Gounod made some changes in his score 
for the reproduction of the opera in Paris, when a fresh 
success attended the work, which was given in this shape 
at the Covent-Garden establishment on the date above- 
named. The most important change is a new and effect- 
ive morceaw d'ensemble «at the close of the third act. 
It is, of course, unnecessary to touch on the book, founded on 
one of the best known tragedies of Shakspeare, whose text has 
been treated with some of that latitude which has generally been 
claimed, and may freely be granted, for musical purposes. 
The opera contains much charming music, especially that for 
the unhappy lovers, and particularly their duet in the balcony 
scene. In some instances, the composer has scarcely realised 
the dramatic spirit of the text; the Queen Mab song, for 
instance, is eccentric and exaggerated rather than poetical or 
ideal. In the recent performance now-alluded to, the character 
of the heroine was sustained by Madame Melba with a com- 
bination of graceful charm and emotional passion that entitle 
her to rdnk as one of the great stage vocalists of the day. 
Another grand performance was that of M. Jean De Reszké as 
Romeo. Alternate dignity and tenderness in bearing and 
excellence in vocalisation were manifested throughout: the 
baleony-scene with two such representatives as those just 
named having been a triumphant display. M.H. De Reszké 
gave full impressiveness to the character of Friar Laurence ; 
Mdlle. De Vigne was a charming page; M. Winogradoff a 
spirited Mercutio; M.Montariol an unusually good Tybalt ; M. 
Seguin and Signor Castelmary having given more than 
customary importance respectively to the characters of 
Capulet and the Duke. ‘The cast also included Madame 
Lablache as an efficient representative of Gertrude. Signor 
Mancinelli conducted both the performances just referred to. 

Since our previous notice “ Don Giovanni” has been given 
with (as is the rule at this establishment) a very powerful 
cast. As Donna Anna, Madame Fiirsch-Madi sang and acted 
with genuine dramatic power. The thankless—but musically 
very important—part of Donna Elvira, is not often adequately 
filled, as it was on this occasion by Madame Valda, whose 
co-operation, was a highly valuable feature of the cast. As the 
bright coquettish village maiden, Zerlina, Mdlle. Van Zandt 
sang with much grace and charm. Signor F. D’Andrade was 
an excellent Don Giovanni; M. Lestellier as Ottavio was 
scarcely so successful as in parts of a more declamatory kind ; 
Signor Ciampi’s Leporello was the same strongly-marked buffo 
performance as on many past occasions, and Signori Miranda 
and De Vaschetti were efficient, respectively, as Masetto and 
the Commendatore. Signor Arditi conducted. The augment- 
ation of the chorus in the grand opera materially heightens 
the effect of the concerted music; and the splendour of the 
stage accessories continues to bea remarkable feature. 


HER MAJHSTY’S THEATRE. 
Recent performances at this establishment have included 
repetitions of “Il Barbiere di Siviglia” and “ aust ; ” in the 
former of which Madame Gargano, as Rosina, repeated the 
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success obtained by her in the same character on he 
début here. In “ Faust,” Mdlle. de Lussan obtained a genni 
success as Marguerite, similar to that achieved by her in oa 
appearance last year as Carmen. On the occasion now referred 
to Signor Runcio appeared, and displayed merits which fay, 
heretofore been recognised, in his performance as Fay . 
Madlle Bellincioni, who appeared as Siebel, was favouiabt : 
received, but will be more fairly estimated from future sed 
formances. Signor Palermini, another débutant, proved imsclt 
as Valentine, a valuable accession to Mr. Mapleson’s compan e 
On June 15 “L’Elisir d’Amore,” one of Donizetti's Pritet 
and most tuneful operas, was given, and included a fresh sue 
cess for Madame Gargano in her assumption of the character 
of Adina, which she rendered with bright vocalisation anq 
animated action. Other principal characters — Nemorino 
Beleore, and Dulcamara—were effectively sustained, respect. 
ively, by Signori«Vicini, Palermini, and Caracciolo. Signor 
Bimboni conducted. In a new ballet divertissement Malle 
Rescalli obtained much success by her skilful dancing. 

It is announced that a syndicate has been formed to carry 
on the performances at Her Majesty’s Theatre, the prices of 
admission being fixed at a greatly reduced rate, 
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Mr. Mapleson’s benefit concert at the Royal Albert Hall 
on June 15 drew a large attendance. The attractions were 
great and varied. Among many eminent artists, Madame 
Trebelli appeared, after having been long absent from the 
concert platform, and was cordially welcomed. 

The sixth and last of the series of Sefior Sarasate’s Concerts 
at St. James’s Hall took place on June 15, when the celebrated 
Spanish violinist made his last appearance for the season, and 
displayed his rare executive skill in his performances of Dr. 
Mackenzie's concerto and Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole.” 
Both these works have more than once been commented 
on. In addition to them, Senor Sarasate and Miss N, 
Carpenter played a characteristic duet for two violins (with 
orchestral accompaniments) entitled “ Navarra,’ the com- 
position of the gentleman just named. The concert included 
tec orchestral performances, ably conducted by Mr. W., G. 

usins. 


The sixth Richter Concert of the series offered no novelty 
the programme having consisted of music of the modern 
German school, that had before been heard and commented on 
in addition to Schubert's great symphony in C. 

Sir Charles Hallé’s Chamber Concerts at St. James’s Hall 
are near the end of the series, the seventh and last but one 
having been announced for the afternoon of June 21. The 
programme of the previous concert included the last of three 
posthumous string quartets by Cherubini, the other two of 
which had been brought forward at previous concerts of the 
series. They are all interesting, and worthy of repetition. 

Of the seventh and last performance of the Philharmonic 
Society’s seventy-seventh season, we can at present only 
announce the date, the afternoon of June 22; the grand 
festival performance of “ Elijah,” at the Crystal Palace, taking 
place at the same time. This is on a scale of magnitude 
similar to that of the renowned triennial Handel Festivals ; 
about 3000 performers being assembled. Mesdames Albani 
and Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and Signor Foli are to be the solo 
vocalists, and Mr. Manns the conductor. Mr. B. Foote’s 
concert at Prince’s Hull, announced for June 14, has been 
postponed to July 4. 

Mr, Frank L. Ohare has received the “Joseph Maas 
Memorial Prize” as the result of the competition that took 
place at the Birmingham and Midland Institute. 


TRADE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Sir Charles T., Metcalfe addressed a meeting of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, held in their Council Chamber, Botolph 
House, City, on “ British Trade in South Africa.” 

Sir G. Baden-Powell, M.P., who presided, said that dissatisfac- 
tion had been expressed in England at the statement of one of the 
most popular Governors of South Africa, that colonisation and 
Imperialism were in a sense antagonistic forces. He did not 
think that could be the opinion of Sir Hercules Robinson. 
He was convinced that true Imperialism meant the aid by the 
rest of the Empire of any one of its parts. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe contended that the British Govern- 
ment ought long ago to have entered upon a properly organised 
exploration of South Africa, rather than trust to haphazard 
discoveries and developments. South Africa was not nearly 
explored yet—the larger portion of it was totally unknown. 
The majority of the people in Capetown had never been farther 
than Kimberley. Consolidation of the different colonies was 
the dream of every thinking man in South Africa. He called 
attention to the interest which had been generally excited 
afresh in South Africa by the great gold discoveries in the 
Transvaal, and dealt with the want of belief which had been 
shown by the British public in South Africa, their vacillation, 
and their blunders of the past. England, being a commercial 
country, cared chiefly for that which was of commercial value, 
and now that South Africa had shown the importance of her 
position, we could be sure of a much firmer attitude in the 
future. As long as England commanded the shipping, and as 
long as her manufacturers turned out good articles, so long 
would she have the largest share of the trade in South Africa. 


The recent evening floral féte held in the Wholesale Floral 
Market, Coyent-garden, in aid of the Gardeners’ Orphan Fund, 
realised, after paying expenses, over £200. In addition to this, 
the Duke of Bedford gave £500, 

The Harl of Dartmouth has offered £1000 for improving 
Slaithwaite Church ; and has given a site for a new church at 
Bruntcliffe, also in Yorkshire, the foundation-stone of which 
was laid on June 11 by Viscount Lewisham, M.P. 

At the annual meeting of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, held at Essex Hall, Hssex-street, Strand, on 
June 13, Mr. Chatfeild Clarke was elected president for the 
ensuing year. in succession to Dr. Aspland, Q.C. Mr. William 
M-Quaker, a Glasgow tradesman, has bequeathed to the associa- 
tion £30,000 to be used for the propagation of Unitarian 
Christianity in Scotland. 

Princess Christian on June 13 visited the North London 
Collegiate School for Girls, Camden-road, of which Miss Buss 
is the head-mistress, and distributed the prizes for the year. 
Mr. E. 8. Hanbury, Master of the Brewers’ Company, presided, 
and there was a large gathering. Her Royal Highness also 
witnessed the gymnastic class at their exercises. One hundred 
and thirty-two girls received prizes. 

A number of American engineers now on a visit to this 
country attended Divine service in Westminster Abbey on 
June 13, and were afterwards conducted round the Abbey by 
the Dean. In the afternoon they attended a reception at Sir 
John Coode’s, who, as President of the Institution of Civi 
Engineers, read an address of welcome. In the evening the 
institution entertained the members of American engineering 
societies at a banquet in the Guildhall, which had been lent 
for the occasion by the Lord Mayor and Corporation. 
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“A year and a day” 
appears to have been the 
main, if not the only, 
standard of time. Indeed, 
one might well dohbt 
whether they knew day 
and night, week and 
month, for everything was 
done for “a year and a 
day.” Did you want to 
become a freeman you 
must live in the town 
for a year and a day—and 
pay divers fines, of course ; 
did you find a stray cow 
or sheep, you kept it for 
a year and a day, unless 
the owner turned up at 
once ; and the probability 
is that if you were foolish 
enough to get drunk you 
would be promptly put 
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THE TOWNHALL AND “ DROWNING WHARF.” 


THE TOWN AND PORT OF FORDWICH. 
The modern Canterbury pilgrim, without the faith of ancient 
pilgrims, still gets so used to seeing and hearing of relics, that 
he is not surprised when he discovers, a couple of miles out of 
the city, a “town and port” which could be put inside many 
a hamlet, yet a municipal borough till quite recently, which 
boasted of a Mayor and all the paraphernalia of a very 
curious little Corporation. It possesses a Townhall, about the 
size of the “ Cheshire Cheese” chop-room, and with the appear- 
ance of a superannuated barn. Fordwich has enough quaintness 
in its aspect and associations to set up a whole county respect- 
ably in the “antiquity” business. But it is so completely 
overshadowed by Canterbury that it escapes the attention of 
the ubiquitous tourist. 

The town of Fordwich consists of a church, two shops, two 
public-houses, a few dwelling-houses, the diminutive Townhall 
already mentioned, a crane, and several yards of rickety wharf, 
abutting on the river Stour. The river can be waded ; and the 
biggest craft that I saw moored at “the port” was a four- 
oared boat, in which, by the courtesy of the Rey. T. Field, of 
the King’s School, Canterbury, I was permitted, with some 
friends, to embark on the perilous voyage, through bridges 
and over shallows, from the neighbouring cathedral city. 

Times are changed with Fordwich since its gallant 
mariners, as part of the Cinque Ports Fleet, set out to sack 
Lisbon, or to rescue it from the Moors, without deeming it 
necessary to acquaint their liege Sovereign of England with 
the intended enterprise. In the olden time, no doubt, a 
stranger who might have dared to appear in Fordwich with 
a photographic camera (if there had been photographic 
cameras in those days) would have been condemned, quite 
legally, to death by drowning. They had a very rough mode 
of administering justice at Fordwich a couple of centuries 
ago; the law is laid down, with minute circumstances, in the 
“Oustumal,” engrossed in a crabbed hand. Some extracts and 
notes will be here presented, as materials for a History of 
Fordwich. 

One clause of the “ Custumal” directs that when a person 
has been elected Mayor by the Jurats (municiyial dignitaries 
somewhat akin to Aldermen) and by the freemen, then, “if he 
refuse to serve, his principal house, if he has one, shall be 
pulled down.” The Mayor had great prerogatives. It was 
for the Mayor, immediately on his election, to proclaim the 
customs afresh, and, if he thought fit, to explain and interpret 
them exactly as he pleased. Apart from an obligation to 
inspect the weights and measures, and some kind of re- 
sponsibility with regard to orphans, his duty seems to have 
resolved itself into a practically unlimited power to fine, 
castigate, mutilate and generally maltreat, on any and every 
pretence, all persons residing within the Liberty, and all 
persons non-resident on whom he could manage to lay his hands. 

Certainly, the pretences upon which he could act are rigidly 
specified in the “Custumal”; but they were so numerous, so 
far-reaching, and so cunningly devised, that it was a moral 
impossibility for any single individual within the Mayor's 
urisdiction to escape, at any rate, a variety of fines, during 

is twelve months of office. One might almost conclude that 
a very heavy percentage of the inhabitants were annually 
drowned, beaten to death, or deprived of a limb. The occasions 
on which a man could be fined were ingeniously diversified. 


Tt would appear that nobody could do anything worth © 


mentioning without giving the Mayor, if he was up to his 
business, a convenient opportunity for imposing a fine. 

In connection with the sale of a house, for instance, everybody 
concerned had to pay up. First, on some pretext or other, vendor 
and purchaser paid fourpence each ; then, on a second pretext, 
the vendor was relieved of eightpence, and the purchaser of 
twopence ; then a sum of six shillings was collected from some- 
where, though the terms of the clause were so delightfully 
vague that the Mayor probably directed the collection accord- 
ing to his fancy at the moment; and, finally, so keen were the 
lawgivers of Fordwich to see money change hands, that, whilst 
the “ Keeper of the Chest” was entitled to receive twelvepence 
from somebody, he was informed by the “ Custumal” that he 
might, if he chose, hand over the said twelvepence to the poor. 

Castigation was almost equally frequent. A resident at 
Fordwich might, perchance, avoid a thrashing for as long as a 
month at atime; but with a stranger, that was out of the 
question, and in his case they did not wait for the show of a 
trial, but were entitled by law to proceed to “do what 
they pleased,” on the instant of his offence. Certain of the 
penalties were fixed, with a commendable breadth; for 
example, when aman drew a knife upon any person, he had 
his choice of paying sixty shillings, having his hand per- 
forated with the identical knife, or of being imprisoned for a 
year and a day. 


into the vile hole underneath the Townhall, and there 
detained for the inevitable year and a day. 

The great punishment, of course, was death. There were a 
good many wide grounds on which you might be drowned. That 
there was no lack of eligible criminals may be judged from 
the fact that the wharf was generally known as the “ drown- 
ing-wharf.” But any possible want of excitement, caused by 
an absence of capital crime, was fully provided against by 
various punishments devised, it is to be imagined, with the 
view of affording relaxation and light amusement to the com- 
munity. Of course, there was a “cucking-stool” at Fordwich ; 
in fact, it is there now, in the position that it occupied in 
olden days, hanging froma beam in the Townhall, its legs dirty 
and slightly ragged with the mud and stones among which the 
weight of scolding wives had so often forced it. Quarreling 
women, too, as well as scolding queans, received special 
attention. They had to promenade the town preceded by a 
piper “ or other minstrel,” to whom it was ordained, by way of 
adding injury to insult, that they paid one penny. 

But the most exciting and entertaining judicial process 
was one which, whilst it relieved the Mayor from decisions in 
troublesome litigation, must have supplied the town and port 
with interesting holidays. The litigants had to decide their 
own case in this wise : The defendant, “ attired like a cham- 
pion,” stood in the Stour with the water reaching his navel 
and armed with an axe; the plaintiff approached standing in 
a boat, his weapon being “an instrument called an oar” ; and 
we may supposethat the Mayor, the Corporation, and, indeed, the 
whole of the inhabitants disposed themselves comfortably on 
the overlooking wharf to watch this local variety of trial by 
wager of battle. 

The exercise of this tremendous local authority had a rather 


corpse, which was in every way worthy of the best traditions 
of the Mayors.of Fordwich. He caused the dead man to be 
pushed down the river into the next “ Liberty,” some miles 
away, over which he had no jurisdiction. 

_ The other instance, quite as attractive in its boldness and 
simplicity, ended less satisfactorily for at least one person con- 
cerned. The gentleman, a gallant Lieutenant-Colonel, who 
had the honour of being the last Mayor of Fordwich, was, for 
some reason or other, plagued by a visit from a Government 
official. The intruder failed to show the deference due to a 
Mayor of Fordwich, and was summarily shut up in the town 
prison. When, a few hours afterwards, the Mayor got the 
better of his anger, proceeding to the prison, he bade the 
Government official to depart. That objectionable person, 
however, declined to move ; he insisted upon being brought to 
trial ; and the affair looked so awkward, from a legal point 
of view, that the Mayor finally paid over fifty pounds to get 
rid of his prisoner, and went home moralising on these de- 
generate days in which his lot had fallen. 

Times have, indeed, changed at Fordwich; and now, you 
walk through the street of the town without seeing any 
people, but a few school-children and a stray labourer or two. 
You go to the wharf—now rented by some mighty capitalist 
for ten shillings-and-sixpence per annum—and the maritime 
prosperity of Fordwich is represented by a slouching hobble- 
dehoy lazily throwing paint at the bottom of a boat. The 
all-important fines have dwindled down to a toll on carts 
crossing the bridge: a toll which is farmed out for three 
guineas a year to an old lady, whom the Kentish carter 
attempts to cheat by driving away as fast as he can. 

The Townhall alone retains traces of its ancient glory. 
This, at least, is the same as it was in the times of the Tudors. 
At the oaken table, Mayors of Fordwich sat, with the Jurats 
on either side of them, before and since the period when Queen 
Mary’s marriage excited the wrath of the Cinque Ports. In 
the “ cucking-stool,” scolding women, generation after gener- 
ation, have received their punishment ; in the little cupboard, 
up near the roof, scores of female prisoners have been shut up, 
while their fate was settled by the austere Magistrate. The 
town drums have not yet found their way to the museum of 
antiquities ; and the massive old oaken chest still guards the 
records of Fordwich’s ancient municipal importance, when the 
Stour was a navigable channel for sea-going ships, and 
mercantile cargoes were discharged so far inland. W. M. 


Dr. Quain, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians, has been appointed Physician Extraordinary to 
the Queen. 

A torpedo depét-ship, named the Vulcan, was successfully 
launched at Portsmouth, on June 13. She was named by Mrs, 
Gordon, the wife of the Admiral Superintendent. 

The British Government has definitively accepted the in- 
vitation of the Swiss Government to take part in the Inter- 
national Labour Conference to be held at Berne in the autumn. 

A new recreation-ground, intended to commemorate the 
Queen’s Jubilee, was opened at Guildford on June 10 by the 
Mayor, Alderman Stephenson, in presence of a large number of 
burgesses. The ground, six acres in extent, was yiven to the 
Guildford Jubilee Committee by the Karl of Onslow. 

In addition to the successful little piece “Tally-ho,” the 
joint work of Messrs. Malcolm Watson and Alfred Caldicott, 
which maintains its power of exciting hilarity at the German 
Reed’s Entertainment at St. George’s Hall, Mr. Corney Grain has 
prepared a new sketch, which he calls “My Aunt’s in Town.” 
Tn this he describes the various forms of amusements in which . 
his aunt, with her husband and daughters, indulges during a 
visit to the Metropolis. The unwearied pursuit of the many 
pleasures which are enjoyed by the ladies without the least 
sign of fatigue, but which makes him as e/cerone constantly 
“ready to drop,” afford the opportunity for many shrewd 
remarks upon the follies and fashions of the day. 

The sixth report of the Comptroller-General of Patents, 
Designs, and Trade Marks has been presented to Parliament, 
for the year 1888. Since 1884 the number of applications for 
patents has risen from 17,110 to 19,103, for designs from 
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demoralising 
effect upon the 
Mayors of Ford- 
wich: an effect 
which was visible 
until nigh the time when the Corporation ceased to exist. 
Two amusing instances of municipal irresponsibility are 
worth mentioning. Only twenty-five years ago the freemen 
of the town and port, not so well accustomed to the 
sight as their forefathers, were one morning alarmed to find 
the body of a man floating in the Stour near the wharf. 
The Mayor was instantly summoned. Being unaccustomed 
and disinclined to perform the functions of Coroner, 
he took a simple and direct method of getting rid of the 
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FORDWICH: THE TOWN AND PORT. 

19,753 to 26.239, and for trade marks from 7104 to 13,244. Of 
the 19,103 applications for patents, 14,851 came from the 
United Kingdom, 341 from its dependencies, 2422 from Europe, 
eight from Asia, fifteen from Africa, 1565 from America 
(1457 from the United States), and one from the Sandwich 
Islands. We are informed incidentally that the number of 
readers frequenting the Patent Office Library during the year 
exceeded 80,000, and that the receipts from the sale of office 
publications amounted to £5878. The large increase under 
the head of trade marks must be set down to recent legislation 
on the subject. The total receipts from various sources on 
account of trade marks amounted to £10,234. 
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CLEOPATRA: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE FALL AND VENGEANCE OF HARMACHIS, THE 
ROYAL EGYPTIAN, AS SET FORTH BY HIS OWN ‘HAND. 


By HH. RIDER: HAGCARD: 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
OF THE LAST SUPPER OF CLEOPATRA ; OF THE SONG OF CHARMION ; 
OF THE DRINKING OF THE DRAUGHT OF DEATH; OF THE 


REVEALING OF HARMACHIS ; OF THE SUMMONING OF THE SPIRITS 
BY HARMACHIS 5 


AND OF THE DEATH OF CLEOPATRA. 


@ the morrow Cleopa- 
N tra, having besought 
W leave of Cesar, visit- 
ed the tomb of 
Antony, crying that 
the Gods of Egypt had 
deserted her. And when 
she had kissed the coffin 
and covered it with lotus 
flowers she came back, 
bathed, anointed her- 
self, put on her most 
splendid robes, and, to- 
gether with Ivas, Char- 
mion, and myself, she 
supped. Now, as she 
supped her spirit flared 
up wildly, even as the 
sky lights up at sunset ; 
and once mure_ she 
laughed and sparkled 
as in bygone years, tell- 
ing us tales of suppers 
which she and Antony 
had’ eaten of. Never, 
T TMT \ - indeed, did I sce her 
ens" look more beauteous 
than on that last fatal night of vengeance. And 
thus her mind drew on to that supper at Tarsus when 

she drank the. pearl. 

“Strange,’’ she said; “ strange that at the last the mind 
of Antony should have turned back-to that night among all 
the nights and to the: saying of Harmachis. Charmion, thou 
dost remember Harmachis the Egyptian ?”’ 

“Surely, O Queen,” she answered slowly. 

*‘And who, then, was Harmachis?’’ I asked; for I was 

fain to know if she sorrowed o’er my memory. 
_ “Iwill tell thee. ’Tis a strange tale, and now that all 
is done it may well be told. This Harmachis was of the ancient 
race of the Pharaohs, and, having, indeed, been in secret crowned 
at Abydos, was sent hither to Alexandria to carry out a 
great plot that had been formed against the rule of ‘us Royal 
Lagide. He came and gained entry to the palace as my 
astrologer, for he was very learned in all magic—much as thou 
art, Olympus—and a man beautiful to see. Now, this was his 
plot—that.he should slay me and be named Pharaoh. In 
truth it-was a strong one, for he had many friends in Egypt, 
and I had few. And on that very night when he should 
carry out his purpose, yea, at the very hour, came Charmion 
yonder, and told the plot to me; ° saying that: she had 
chanced upon its clue: ‘But, in after days—though naught 
have I said thereon to thee, Charmion—I misdoubted me much 
of that tale of thine; for, by the Gods! at this ‘hour Ido 
believe that thou didst love Harmachis, and because he 
scorned thee thou didst betray him; and for that cause also 
hast all thy days remained a maid, which is a thing unnatural. 
Come, Charmion, tell us; for naught it matters now at 
the end.”’ ; 

Charmion shivered and made answer: ‘It is true, O 
Queen ; I also was of the plot, and because Harmachis scorned 
me I betrayed him; and because of my great love for him 
have I remained unwed.’’ And she glanced up at me and 
caught my eyes, then let the modest lashes veil her own. 

“Sor I thought it. Strange are the ways of women! 
But little cause, methinks, had that Harmachis to thank thee 
for thy love: what sayest thou, Olympus? Ah, and so thou 
also wast a traitor, Charmion? How dangerous are the paths 
. Which Monarchs tread! Well, I forgive thee, for faithfully 
hast thou served me since that hour. 

‘But to my tale. Harmachis I dared not slay, lest his 
great party should rise in fury and cast me from the Throne. 
And now mark the issue. Though he must murder me, in 
secret this Harmachis loved me, and something thereof I 
guessed. A little, for the sake of his beauty and his wit, 
had I striven to draw him to me; and for the love of man Cleo- 
patra never strovein vain. Therefore when, with the dagger in 
his robe, he came to slay me, T matched my charms against his 
will, and, need I tell you, being men and women, how I 
won? Oh, never can I forget the look in the eyes of that 
fallen man, that forsworn priest, that discrowned king, 
when, lost in the poppied draught, I saw him sink into 
that shameful sleep whence no more might he wake with 
honour! And, thereafter—till, in the end, I wearied of him, 
and his sad learned mind, for his guilty soul forbade him to 
be gay—a little did I come to care for him, though not 
to love. But he—he who loved me—clung to me as a 
drunkard to the cup which ruins him. Deeming that I 
should wed him, he betrayed to me the secret of the hidden 


wealth of the pyramid Her—for at the time I much needed - 


treasure—and together we dared the terrors of the tomb and 
drew it forth, even from dead Pharaoh’s breast. Sec, this 
emerald was a part thereof!’’ and she pointed to the great 
scarabeeus that she had drawn from the holy heart of Menka- 
ra. ‘And because of what was written in the tomb, and of 
that Thing which we saw in the tomb—ah, pest upon it! 


why does its memory haunt me now?—and also because - 


of policy, for I would fain have won the love of the 
Egyptians, I was minded to marry this Harmachis and 
declare his place and lineage to the world—aye, and by his 
aid hold Egypt from the Roman. For Dellius had then 
come to call me to Antony, and after much thought I 
determined to send him back with sharp words. But on that 
very morning, as I tired me for the Court, came Charmion 
yonder, and this I told her, for I would see how the 
matter fell upon her mind. Now mark, Olympus, the power of 
jealousy, that little wedge which yet hath strength to rend the 
tree of empire, that secret sword which can fashion the fate of 
kings! This she could in nowise bear— (deny it, Charmion, if 
thou canst, for now is it clear to me !)—that the man she loved 
should be given to me as husband—me, whom he loved! And 
therefore, with more skill and wit than I can tell, she 
reasoned with me, showing that I should by no means do 
this thing, but journey unto Antony; and for that, Charmion, 
I thank thee, now that allis come and gone. And by a very 
little, her words weighed down my scale of judgment against 


Harmachis, and to Antony I went. Thus it is that through 
the jealous spleen of yonder fair Charmion and the passion 
of a man whereon I played as on a lyre, all these things have 
come to pass. For this cause doth Octavian sit a King in Alex- 
andria; for this cause is Antony discrowned and dead; and 
for this cause must I, too, die to-night! Ah! Charmion ! 
Charmion ! thou hast much to answer, for thou hast changed 
the story of the world; and yet, even now, I would not have 
it otherwise !”’ 

She paused a while, covering her eyes with her hand; and, 
looking, I saw great tears upon the cheek of Charmion. 

“‘And of this Harmachis,’’ I asked. ‘‘ Where is he now, 
O Queen?”’ 

‘* Where is he? In Amenti, forsooth—making his peace 
with Isis, perchance. At Tarsus I saw Antony, and loved him ; 
and from that moment I loathed the sight of the Egyptian, 
und swore to make an end of him; for a lover done with 
should be a lover dead. And, being jealous, he spoke some 
words of evil omen, even at that Feast of the Pearl; and on 
the same night would I have slain him, but before the deed 
was done he was gone.”’ 

“‘ And whither was he gone ?”’ 

‘‘Nay; that know not J. Brennus—he who led my 
guard, and last year sailed North to join his own people— 
Brennus swore he saw him float to the skies; but in this matter 
I misdoubted me of Brennus, for methinks he loved the man. 
Nay, he sank off Cyprus, and was drowned; perchance 
Charmion can tell us how ?’’ 

“ Naught can I tell thee, O Queen; Harmachis is lost.’’ 

“And well lost, Charmion, for he was an evil man to play 
with—aye, though I bettered him I say it! Well, he served 
my purpose ; but I loved him not, and even now I fear him ; 


though, thanks be to the Gods, as thou sayest, ho is lost, and. 


can no more be found.”’ 


But I, listening, put forth my strength, and, by the arts I 
have, cast the shadow of my Spirit upon the Spirit of Cleopatra, 
so that she felt the presence of the lost Harmachis. 

““Nay, what isit?’’ she said. ‘‘ By Serapis ! I grow afraid ! 
Tt seems to me that I feel Harmachis here! his memory o’er- 
whelms me like a flood of waters, and he this ten years dead ! 
Oh! at such a time it is unholy !”’ 

‘“Nay, O Queen,’’ I answered, “‘if he be dead then is he 
everywhere, and well at such a time—the time of thy own 
death—may his Spirit draw near to welcome thine at its 
going.”’ : 

“Speak not thus, Olympus. No more would I see 
Harmachis; the count between us is too heavy, and in another 
world than this more evenly, perchance, should we be matched. 
Ah, the terror passes ! I was but unnerved. -Well, the knave’s 
story hath seryed to wile away that heaviest of our hours, the 
hour which ends in death. Sing tome, Charmion, sing, for thy 
voice is very sweet, and fain would I soothe my soul to sleep. 
The memory of that Harmachis hath wrung me strangely ! 
Sing, then, the last song that I shall hear from those tuneful 
lips of thine, the last of so many songs.”’ 

“°*Tis a sad hour for song, O Queen!" said Charmion ; 
but, nevertheless, she took her harp and sang. And thus she 
sang, very soft and low, the song of the sweet-tongued Syrian 
Meleager.:— 

Tears for my lady dead, 
Heliodore ! 

Salt tears and strange to shed, 
Over and o’er ; 

Go tears and low lament 
Fare from her tomb, 

Wend where my lady went, 
Down through the gloom— 

Sighs for my lady dead, 
Tears do I send, 

Long love remembered, . 
Mistress and friend ! 

Sad are the songs we sing, 
Tears that we shed, 

Empty the gifts we bring— 
Gifts to the dead ! 

Ah ! for my flower, my- Love, 
Hades hath taken ! 

Ah! for the dust above, 
Scattered and shaken ! 

Mother of blade and-grass, 
Earth, in thy breast 

Lull her that gentlest was 
Gently to rest ! 


The music of her voice died away, and so sweet and sad it was 
that Iras began to weep and in Cleopatra’s stormy eyes the 
bright tears stood. Only I wept not; my tears were dry. 

‘*Tis a heavy song of thine, Charmion,’’ said the Queen. 
“Well, as thou saidst, ’tis a sad hour for song, and thy 
dirge is fitted to the hour. Sing it o’er me once again when I 
lie dead, Charmion. And now farewell to music and on to 
the end. Olympus, take yonder parchment and write what I 
shall say.’’ : 

I took the parchment and the reed, and thus I wrote in 
the Roman tongue— 


‘* Cleopatra to Octavianus. 
life. 


Greeting. This is the state of 
At length there comes an hour when, rather than endure 


. those burdens that o’erwhelm us, putting off the body we would 


take wing into forgetfulness. Czesar, thou hast conquered : 
take thou the spoils of victory. But in thy triumph Cleo- 
patra cannot walk. When all is lost, then must we go to 
seek the lost. Thus in the desert of Despair the brave do harvest 
resolution. Cleopatra hath been great as Antony was great, 
nor, in the manner of her end, shall her fame be minished. 
Slaves live to endure their wrong; but Princes, treading with 
a firmer step, pass through the gates of Wrong into the Royal 
dwellings of the dead. This only doth Egypt ask of Casar— 
that he suffer her to lie in the tomb of Antony. Farewell.’’ 


This, therefore, I wrote, and having sealed it, Cleopatra 
bade me go find a messenger, dispatch it unto Cesar, and then 
return. SolIwent, and at the door of the tomb I called a 
soldier who was not on duty, and, giving him money, bade 
him take the letter unto Cesar. Then I went back, and 
there in the chamber stood the three women in silence, Cleo- 
patra clinging to the arm of Iras, and Charmion a little apart 
watching the twain. 

“Tf indeed thou art minded to make an end, O Queen,” 
I said, ‘‘short is the time, for presently will Cesar send his 
servants in answer to thy letter,’’ and I drew forth the phial 
of white and deadly bane and set it upon the board. 

She took itin her hand and gazed thereon. ‘‘ How innocent 


it seems!’’ she said; ‘‘and yet therein lies my death. ’Tis 
strange.”? ~ 
‘* Aye, Queen, and the death of ten other folk. No need to 


take so long a draught.” 

“‘T fear,” she gasped—‘‘ how know I that it will slay out- 
right? I have seen so many die by poison and scarce one hath 
died outright. And some—ah, I cannot think on them !’’ 

‘Fear not,’”’ I said, ‘‘I ama master of my craft. Or, if 
thou dost fear, cast this poison forth and live. In Rome mayest 


- thou still find happiness ; aye, in Rome, where thou shalt i 


in Cesar’s triumph, while the laughter of the hard-e ed 
Latin women shall chime down the music of thy pee Ns 
chains.”’ ; 

““ Nay, I will die. Oh, if one would but show the path.” 

Then did Iras loose her hand and step forward. *‘ Giye me 
the draught, Physician,’’ she said. ‘“‘I go to make ready for 
ry Queen.”’ 

“Tis well,’”? I answered ; ‘‘ on thy own head be it!” 
I poured from the phial into a little golden goblet. 

She raised it, and low she curtseyed to Cleopatra, then 
coming forward, kissed her on the brow, and Charmion she 
also kissed. This done, tarrying not and making no prayer 
(for Iras was a Greek), she drank, and, putting her hand’ to 
her head, instantly fé11 down and died. 

“Thou seest,”” I said, breaking in upon the silence, “it js 
swift.’’ 

“Aye, Olympus; thine is a master drug! Come now, J 
thirst; fill me the bowl, lest Ivas weary in waiting at ‘aes 
gates!”’ 

So I poured afresh into the goblet; but this time, makine 
pretence to rinse the cup, I mixed therein a little water, for I 
was not minded that she should die before she knew me. 

Then did the- Royal Cleopatra, taking the goblet in hey 
hand, turn her lovely eyes to heaven and cry aloud : 

““O ye Gods of Egypt! who have deserted me, to you no 
longer will I pray, for deaf are your ears unto my crying and 
blind your eyes unto my griefs! Therefore, I make entreaty 
to that one friend whom the Gods, departing, leave to help- 
less man. O Royal Death ! sweep hither on thy cloudy pinions, 
whose shadow circles all the earth, and give me ear! Thou 
King of Kings! who, with an equal hand, bringest the for- 
tunate head to one pillow with the slave, and by thy icy 
breath dost waft the bubble of our life far from these fields of 
Karth—draw near and save! Hide me where winds blow 
not and waters cease to roll! Hide me where Cesar’s legions 
cannot march! ‘Take me to a new dominion, and crown me 
Queen of Sleep! I amin labour of a Soul! See—it stands 
new-born upon the edge of Time! Now—now—Go, Breath! 
Come, Death! Come, Antony!’’ And, with one glance to 
heaven, she drank, and cast the goblet to the ground. 


and 


Then at last came the moment of my pent-up vengeance, 
and of the vengeance of Egypt’s outraged Gods, ard of the 
falling of the curse of Menka-ra. 

“What’s this?’’ she cried; ‘‘I grow cold, but I dic not ? 
Thou dark physician, thou hast betrayed me !”’ 

“Peace, Cleopatra! Presently shalt thou die and know 
the fury of the Gods! The curse of Menka-ra hath fallen! It 
is finished! Look upon me, woman! Look upon this marred 
face, this twisted form, this living mass of sorrow! Look! look ! 
WhoamIe”’ 

She stared upon me wildly. 

-“Oh! oh!” she shrieked, throwing up her arms; “at 
last I know thee! By the Gods, thou art Harmachis !— 
Harmachis risen from the dead ! ”’ 

“Aye, Harmachis risen from the dead to drag thee down 
to death and agony eternal! See thou, Cleopatra: Z have 
ruined thee as thou didst ruinme! I, working in the dark, 
and helped of the angry Gods, have been thy. secret spring 
of woe! I filled thy heart with fear at Actium, I held the 
Egyptians from thy aid, I sapped the strength of Antony, 
I showed the portent of the Gods unto thy captains! 
By my hand at length thou diest, for I am the instrument 
of Vengeance! Ruin do I pay thee back for ruin, Treachery 
for treachery, Death for death! Come hither, Charmion, 
partner of my plots, who. betrayed me, but, repenting, art the 
sharer of my triumph, come watch this fallen wanton die! ”’ 

Cleopatra heard, and sank back upon the golden bed, 
groaning ‘‘ And thou, too, Charmion !”’ : 

A moment so she sat, then her Imperial spirit burnt up 
glorious before she died. ee et 

She staggered from the bed, and, with arms outstretched, 
she cursed.me. .” 

“‘Oh!. for one hour of life!’’ she cried—‘‘ one short 
hour, that therein might I make thee die in such a fashion 
as thou canst not dream, thou and that false paramour of 
thine, who betrayed both me and thee! And thou didst 
love me! Ah, there I have thee still! See, thou subtle, 
plotting priest ’’—and with both hands she rent back the royal 
robes from her bosom—‘‘ see on this fair breast, once night 
by night was thy head pillowed, and thou didst sleep wrapped 
in these same arms. Now, put away their memory if thou 
canst! I read it in thine eyes—that mayst thou not! No 
torture which I bear can, in’its sum, draw nigh to the 
rage of that-deep soul of thine, rent with longings, never, 
never to be reached! Harmachis, thou slave of slaves, from 
thy triumph-depths I snatch a deeper triumph, and conquered 
yet I conquer! I spit. upon thee—I defy thee—and, dying, 
doom thee to the torment of thy deathless love! O Antony ! 
I come, my Antony !—I come to thine own dear arms! Soon 
I shall find thee, and, wrapped in a love undying and divine, 
together will we float through all the depths of space, and, 
lips to lips and eyes to eyes, drink of desires grown more 
sweet with every draught! Or if I find thee not, then shall I 
sink in peace down the poppied ways of Sleep; and for me 
the breast of Night, whereon I shall be softly cradled, shall 
yet seem thy bosom, Antony! Oh, I die !—come, Antony— 
and give me peace !”’ 

Even in my.fury I-had quailed beneath her scorn, for 
home flew the arrows of her winged words. Alas! and alas! 
it was ¢rwe—the shaft of my vengeance fell upon my own head ; 
never had I loved her as I loved her now. My soul was rent 
with jealous torture, and thus I swore she should not die. 

“Peace !’’ I cried; ‘‘ what peace is there for thee? Oh! 
ye Holy Three, hear now my prayer. Osiris, loosen Thou the 
bonds of Hell and. send forth those whom I shall summon! 
Come, Ptolemy, poisoned. of thy sister Cleopatra; come, Arsinoé, 
murdered in the sanctuary by thy sister Cleopatra; come, 
Sepa, tortured to death of Cleopatra ; come, Divine Menka-ra, 
whose body Cleopatra tore and whose curse for greed she 
braved ;;come one, come all who have died at the hands of 
Cleopatra! Rush from the breast of Nout and greet her who 
murdered you! By the link of mystic union, by the symbol 
of the Life, Spirits, I summon you !”’ 

I spoke, while Charmion, affrighted, clung to my robe, 
and the dying Cleopatra, resting on her hands, swung slowly 
to and fro, gazing with vacant eyes. 


Then the answer came. The casement burst asunder, and 
on flittering wings that great bat entered which last I had 
seen hanging to the eunuch’s chin in the womb of the 
pyramid of Her. Thrice it circled round, once it hovered over 
dead Iras, then it flew to where the dying woman stood. To 
her it flew, on her breast it settled, clinging to that emerald 
which was dragged from the dead heart of Menka-ra. Thrice 
the black Horror screamed aloud, thrice it beat its bony 
wings, and lo! it was gone. ‘Then suddenly within that 
chamber sprang up the Shapes of Death. There was Arsinoe, 
the beautiful, even as she had shrunk beneath the butcher's 
knife. There was young Ptolemy, his features twisted by 
the poisoned cup. There was the majesty of Menka-ra, 
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“0 ye Gods of Egypt! who have deserted me, to you no longer will I pray, for deaf are your ears unto my erying and blind your eyes unto my griefs!”’ 


crowned with the ureeus crown; there was grave Sepa, his 
flesh all torn by the torturer’s hooks; there were those 
poisoned slaves; and there were others without number, 
shadowy and dreadful to behold! who, thronging that narrow 
chamber, stood silently fixing their glassy eyes upon the face 
of her who slew them ! 

_ ‘Behold! Cleopatra!’’ I said. 
die!” 

_.‘Aye!’’ said Charmion. ‘Behold and die! thou who 
didst rob me of my honour and Egypt of her King!” 


‘** Behold thy peace, and 


“ CLEOPATRA.’’—BY H. RIDER HAGGARD, 

She looked, she saw the awful Shapes—her Spirit, hurrying 
from the flesh, mayhap could hear words to which my ears 
were deaf. Then her face sank in with terror, her great eyes 
grew pale, and, shrieking, Cleopatra fell and died: passing, 
with that dread company, to her appointed place. 


Thus, then, did I feed my soul with vengeance, fulfilling 
the justice of the Gods, and yet knew myself empty of all 
joy therein. For though that thing we worship doth bring 
us ruin, and Love being more pitiless than Death, we in turn 


do pay all our sorrow back; yet must we worship on, yet 
stretch out our arms towards our lost Desire, and pour our 
heart’s blood upon the shrine of our discrowned God. 
For Love is of the Spirit and knows not Death. 
(To be concluded in our next Number.) 


NEW STORY BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
In our Number for July 6, the first of a New Volume, will 
be commenced a New Novel, by Mr. WILKIB Cours, entitled 
BLIND Love, Illustrated by A. Foresticr and G. Montbard. 
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THE FAR-OFF YEARS. 

One of the greatest pleasures experienced by a traveller, as he 
makes his way through a new country, is to pause on the 
green summit of some lofty hill and retrace the windings of 
his previous course. He sees the tangled forest-depths through 
which he toiled with so much painful effort, and the leafy 
valley where he lingered among the buds and the blooms and 
the warble of birds; he follows the shining stream which 
cheered him for many a league with the sparkle of its waters ; 
he recalls the thorny waste over which he slowly dragged his 
bleeding feet ; he espies the bower with its scented wreaths of 
trailing rose and wovdbine where he allowed himself a brief 
repose; and he sums up his various experiences with 
a grateful sense that he is the better and the stronger 
for them, with a feeling that even those which seemed 
harshest and most austere have, by some strange alchemy, 
been converted into sweet felicities. The wounded feet 
have been healed; the tired limbs have recovered their 
vigour; he remembers only the cool glades and the 
haunted avenues of the forest; the thorn-bushes of the 
wilderness have ceased to be a terror to him, but he still feels 
the freshness and balm of the breeze that blew across its open 
spaces ; his soul, once so small, has expanded until it is able 
to embrace the wide consciousness of all the magical region 
through which, he has steadily plodded ; its sounds of music 
are in his ears, its wonderful visions flit before his eyes, its 
mystery isin his blood. “This is life,” he says to himself; 
“T have suffered much, but I have achieved more, and I have 
enjoyed most. And of what treasures I am now the lord! 
Through what a gallery of glowing landscapes I can now send 
my mind at will. A palace of Art, but builded up by Nature, 
not made with hands—beautiful with an almost indescribable 
beauty. These are mine, while life is mine; and who knows 
but that I shall carry them with me into another life?” 

In the same way, when we arrive at certain stages in our 
earthly pilgrimage, we find it good and useful to take a retro- 
spect of the past, and gaze at will through the long vista of 
the far-off years. Childhood, youth, early manhood, maturity— 
these, perhaps, all lie behind us; the flush of the young 
spring, the promise of the advancing months, the golden 
fullness of the summer—maybe, the first autumn-touches on 
flower and leaf. Warm bursts of genial sunshine, cloudless 
skies throbbing to their azure depths with light, nights glow- 
ing with constellations of stars and planets, odorous noons 
and the hush of dewy twilights—-these, too, lie behind 
us. Yes; and dark, dreary days, swathed in folding 
mists and gloom, nights hideous with wailing winds and 
whirling snowdrifts, storms of rain and lightning and 
thunder! But, somehow or other, it. is not upon these 
that the attention fixes as we make our backward survey. We 
see but little of the gloom and the sadness which gathered at 
times about our path ; no, ‘tis the brightness, the splendour of 
the far-off years that holds us spellbound. There are graves 
along the track, it is true, but we can scarce see them for the 
sunshine. If in the glory of a July noon, while wandering 
along the strand, you come upon a shattered wreck fast moored 
in the ripple of the dancing waves, you regard it with just a 
moment’s curiosity—nothing more—not even with a thought 
of that black tempestuous night when the tall ship drifted to 
destruction among the roaring breakers, and the cries of strong 
swimmers in their agony ringing inland on the wind made the 
hearer shudder, and breathe a hasty prayer for the souls of the 
dying. 

And thus it is that we pass idly over the wrecks of our 
lives. A merciful provision of Heaven! Like Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim, as we go forward, we leave so much of our burden 
behind us that our step goes lighter as the road lengthens. 
Had we to carry our weight of sorrow and suffering all along 
the road—but no; ‘twould be impossible; we should totter 
and stumble and fall prone beneath it. Therefore it is that 
memory fastens on the sunny places, the happy valleys, 
and the blooming flowers. The years have brought with 
them many failures and disappointments, many moods 
of anguish and bitterness ; we have been betrayed, perhaps, by 
our mistress and deceived by our friend; our favourite 
schemes have turned to nothing, like fairy gold when exposed 
to the light of day ; but, bless you! my dear Sir, now that 
from the vantage-ground of age you look back upon all these 
disorders and irregularities of Nature, they narrow down into 
a space too small for measurement. You remember the inci- 
dents faintly ; the pain they caused, not at all. For the 
trouble which cuts like a knife to-day loses much of its edge 
in a week, and in six months is blunted quite. The lava 
flood—if I may be forgiven for trotting out again so hackneyed 
an image—issues from the womb of the volcano, hissing and 
seething, a stream of molten fire; but, before long, it cools 
and hardens, and covers its surface with fair vegetation and 
the smile of flowers. And, in like manner, over the burning 
tracts of our past, as the fires of passion die out, verdure and 
blossoms grow and multiply, until we can see but the faintest 
signs of what once has been, when, in later years, we survey the 
progress of our lives. 

It is, I think, a good thing to have been young. It is true 
I have heard wiseacres complain that they have had to learn 
experience; and I suppose that just as Minerva sprang, a 
goddess nobly armed, from the brain of Jupiter, so would they 
fain have come into the world with the thews and muscles 
of their minds and bodies fully grown. Happily for us, God 
knew better! Why, to lose the freshness, the buoyancy, the 
unconsciousness, the simplicity, the trustfulness, the irre- 
pressible ardour, the hopefulness, and the unrestrained enjoy- 
ment of youth would be to lose almost everything that 
sweetens the cup of life to the lips of Old Age. Therefore am 
I always grieved when I see children without their child- 
hood—little men and little women, who are not permitted to 
know the bliss that belongs to their morning hours! With 
what pangs of regret will they say to themselves by-and-by, 
“ AlJas! Inever was young!” ‘Tis asin against their future 
to deprive them of a past. For it cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon that we elders find, or ought to find, no small 
portion of our happiness in the record of the far-off years, as it 
spreads before us, like an illuminated missal, adorned with all 
kinds of fair devices, emblems, and rich bits of colour. The 
more remote the prospect, perhaps, the greater the charm; just 
as those undulations of wooded hills and green slopes which at 
this moment I see against the distant horizon seem infinitely 
more suggestive of grace and beauty than the plains and 
pastures which spread immediately beneath my eye. ‘There 
are valleys of shadow, no doubt; but it is the sunlit 
hilltops that catch the gaze, and carry us straight back 
into those joyful moods when we stared at an imagi- 
nary world—at the golden towers and shining battlements 
of El Dorado, not knowing that we were staring at a 
vision of our own-creation. But it was excellent to have 
such dreams, and the most excellent thing is that we are able 
to recall them. Soit is a good thing to have been young ; and 
the next best thing is to remember our youth when we have 
grown old. I have no patience with those sour Calvinists who 
would have the greybeard’s mind continually set upon 
“ Jadgment and the world to come.” Nay, let him trust in 
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God, and as he warms his hands in the fireside corner, let him 
still revive the shadows of the far-off years. I do not doubt 
that Moses on the summit of Pisgah sometimes turned from 
the radiant vision of the Promised Land to retrace the scenes 
of his wanderings with the Children of Israel, and gratefully 
praise Heaven for its gifts of the manna and the quails ! 

The brain has been likened to a palimpsest, on which 
successive events inscribe their records, one above the other. 
It will now and then happen, when we attempt to decipher a 
palimpsest, that the most important words fail to appear, 
while others of less significance are brought to light. Itisin 
this fashion that the brain frequently obtrudes those passages 
of the far-off years which seem to us the least interesting. I 
have wandered among high mountains, have gazed on broad 
rivers and the glory of the sea ; I have listened to great water- 
falls and lingered in the recesses of green woods ; and these at 
the time have so impressed me that I have felt as if I could 
never forget them; yet in “the sessions of sweet silent 
thought” they recur far less frequently than the image of a 
little pool, near a quiet Devonshire village, which I have not 
seen since my childhood. The mill-wheel was turned by a 
small-leet, or stream, brought to it in a kind of wooden trough 
from a spring some distance away; this trough, the rudest 
aqueduct, I suppose, that was ever constructed, crossed fields 
where the cattle stood knee-deep in the lush grass, and skirted 
a high bank of red sandstone, ran through an old mossy 
orchard, and then poured its splashing waters on the grinding, 
creaking wheel, which, in its turn, threw them off, with 
continual showers of diamond-drops, into a small still pool 
fringed with alder and willow, over which a rough bridge of 
planks led to the miller’sdoor. Apple-trees were all round 
about, and patches of blackberries, and breadths of fragrant 
turf; and on sunny days the bees from the miller’s hives 
maintained a ceaseless hubbub, busily coming and going, as is 
their custom ; and always the running water filled the air with 
droning, dreamy sounds. <A picturesque leafy corner, which 
the older poets would have fabled to be the haunt of some 
deserted fairy, or have connected with pale legends of love 
and sorrow—it was so lonely and secluded ; yet possessing no 
special features that I know of to have stamped it so strongly 
on the mental retina. The reader, no doubt, will have 
had similar experiences; will have seen reproduced with 
startling distinctness the landscapes which in the old time 
least attracted him. Persons whom we have scarcely known 
persist in coming upon the stage; voices we have seldom 
heard echo constantly on our surprised ears. Memory, it 
would seem, has picked up and preserved the things which, as 
we passed along, we prized not at all; and when we turn over 
the register of the far-off years how mightily they astonish us! 

As Ihave already observed, in this retrospective process, 
the gross bulk of our follies disappears. There is next to 
nothing of that desperate remorse, that passionate regret, 
which is assumed by moralists, poets, and theorists to be a 
constant law of Nature. “Tis a grave error to suppose that 
Old Age is constantly occupied in sprinkling the ashes of the 
past with unavailing tears. The liveliness of conscience in 
the very best of us is somewhat dulled by the course of the 
months. The fact is that when those lapses of ours took place 
we underwent punishment, immediate and most ample; and 
*twould be unreasonable that we should go on suffering 
ad infinitum. The consequences of our follies, to be sure, 
we cannot get rid of; but, generally, we contrive to 
adapt ourselves to them, and settle down sensibly to 
our work in life. What would become of the world if 
we all took to sniffing and snivelling, like a wretch 
with a chronic cold? The best way to lament one’s 
imprudences is not to repeat them ; amendment I take to be 
the soundest form of repentance. I am not looking at this 
matter from a theological view-point; and do not pretend 
that a sinner can ever divest himself of his sin. What I con- 
tend is, that when by-and-by we pick up the threads of our 
past lives we forget how often they ran into knots and tangles, 
and the trouble we had to disentangle them! Zhen, we 
thought all the world was raising a clatter about our ears ; 
now, scarce a sign of the disturbance remains to ruffle the 
current of our pleasant dreams. Thus tenderly does God 
treat us when, as the sun goes down, we halt in our life- 
long march, and, turning eastward, wistfully eye the route 
we have travelled over. He wills not that we should smart 
again under the sorrow and the suffering which in the past 
‘beset us, but has so ordered it that our gaze shall rest almost 
entirely on the points of brightness and the flowery breadths ; 
on the warm valleys where we lingered with those we loved, on 
the green hills which we clomb with the help of faithful arms ; 
and still as we peer through the gathering mists we see the 
Divine Love brooding over the far-off years. W. H. D.-A. 


Mr. E. J. Physick, sculptor, has been commissioned to 
execute the memorial of the late Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., 
which is to be erected by public subscription in Abney Park 
Cemetery. : 

The secretary of the Salt Schools, Yorkshire, has received 
an intimation that the Clothworkers’ Company have voted 
£100 per annum for five years, to enable the trustees to carry 
on weaving and pattern-designing in the new technical annexe. 

The Earl of Lisburne, one of the largest landowners in 
Wales, has addressed the following circular to all his Welsh 
tenants :—‘I again intend at the next rent audit to return 
15 per cent. on all rents paid in full on the days fixed. Ido 
not do this because the times are bad, but to mark my sym- 
pathy for you in the bad times which I trust have now passed. 
Talso hope you will deal quite openly with me and my agent. 
I shall always like to know how you are situated, and I shall 
endeavour to do all I can for youin every reasonable way. 
You will always find me your friend.” 
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TWO, COMPLETE, STORIES: 


“WILD DARRIE,” 
By CHRISTIE MURRAY and HENRY HERMAN. 
Illustrated by A. FORESTIER and G. MONTBARD. 


“A SECRET OF TELEGRAPH HILL,” 
By BRET HARTE. 

Lustrated by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 

TWO PRESENTATION PICTURES IN COLOURS 
“CAUSE” AND ‘“ BEFECT.”? 

After W. H. TROOD. 

THREE WHOLE SHEETS AND PRESENTATION PICTURES, 

ONE SHILLING. Inland Parcel Post, 3d. 


OBITUARY. 


SIR W. W. ARBUTHNOT, BART. 

Sir William Wedderburn Arbuthnot, Bart., died suddenly at 54 

South Eaton - place, 
on June 5, aged fifty. 
seven. He was eldest 
son of Sir Robert 
Keith — Arbuthnot 
second Baronet, by 
Anne, his wife, 
younger daughter of 
2 Field- Marshal Sip 
John Forster Fitz. 
gerald, G.C.B., and 
grandson of Sir W, 
Arbuthnot, who was 
n to King George IV, 
at Edinburgh, in 1822, at which Mr. Arbuthnot presided ag 
Lord Provost. The Baronet whose death we record married 
June 11, 1863, Alice Margaret, daughter of the Rey. Matthew 
Carrier Tompson, Rural Dean and Vicar of Alderminster 
Worcestershire, and leaves four sons and one daughter, The 
eldest son, now Sir Robert Keith Arbuthnot, fourth Baronet 
was born March 23, 1864, and is a Lieutenant, Royal Navy. : 


LORD ADELBERT PERCY CICIL. 

Lord Adelbert Perey Cecil, the well-known evangelist, 
youngest son of Brownlow, second Marquis of Exeter, 
drowned on June 12, near Adolphustown, Lennox, Western 
Canada, while out alone in a small boat. He was crossing the 
Bay of Quinte, Lake of Ontario, and, standing up to adjust the 
sail, lost his balance, and fell headlong into the water. In 
early life he was a Lieutenant in the Rifle Brigade. 


MR. LA TROBE-BATEMAN, F.R.S. 

Mr. John Frederic La Trobe-Bateman, F.R.S., of Moor Park, 
Surrey, J.P. and D.L., whose death is announced in his 
eighty-ninth year, was eldest son of the late Mr. John 
Bateman of Wyke, afterwards of Ockbrook, in the county 
of Derby, by Mary Agnes, his wife, daughter of the 
Rey. Benjamin La Trobe, a descendant of the La Trobes of 
Languedoc. Heserved as High Sheriff of Surrey in 1866; and 
assumed, by Royal license, in 1883 the prefix surname and arms 
of La Trobe. He married, Sept. 1, 1841, Anne, only daughter 
of Sir William Fairbairn, Bart., of Ardwick, and leaves three 
sons and four daughters. The eldest son, the Rev. William 
Fairbairn La Trobe-Bateman, married, in 1870, Mildred Jane 
Sumner, grand-daughter of Dr. Sumner, Bishop of Winchester. 
This celebrated engineer designed and carried out the Loch 
Katrine Waterworks for Glasgow, the Longdendale for Man- 
chester, and the several systems for Halifax, Newcastle, 
Blackburn, Perth, and Forfar. 


We have also to record the deaths of— 

Mr. Robert Reeves, Q.C., in Dublin, on June 6. 

Martha, Lady Bramwell, wife of Lord Bramwell, on June 5, 
at 17, Cadogan-place, in her fifty-fourth year. 

Mr. Roderick Mackenzie, of Kincraig House, Ross-shire, 
formerly Captain 8th (Royal Irish) Hussars, on June 7. 

Alexander Bain Chisholm, M.D., F.R.C.S., formerly of Wim- 
pole-street, and late of Worthing, on June 1, in his eighty- 
fifth year. 

The Hon. John Hamilton Gray, D.C.L., Judge of the 
Supreme Court of British Columbia, at Victoria, Vancouver 
Island, on June 5. 


Mr. William Beaumont, aged ninety-two, the author of 
numerous antiquarian works, on June 6, at Warrington. He 
was first Mayor of Warrington. 

Anne, Dowager Lady Hayter, widow of the Right Hon. Sir 
William Goodenough Hayter, Bart., M.P., and daughter of 
Mr. William Pulsford, of Linslade, Bucks, on June 2, in her 
eighty-second year. 

Professor David Boyes Smith, Professor of Military Medi- 
cine in the Army Medical School at Netley, on June 3. This 
distinguished medical officer was appointed about three years 
ago, in succession to Professor Maclean. 

Mr. Edward Henshaw Cheney, of Gaddesby, in the county 
of Leicester, J.P. and D.L., on June 6, at Bellagio, Lake of 
Como, aged seventy-five. He graduated B.A. Christchurch, 
Oxford, in 1836, and served as High Sheriff of Leicestershire 
in 1859. 

Mr. Richard James Mansergh St. George, of Headford 
Castle, in the county of Galway, J.P., High Sheriff in 1864, 
formerly Lieutenant 3rd Dragoons, on June 2. He was son of 
the late Captain Stepney St. George Mansergh St. George, by 
Fanny, his wife, daughter of Colonel L’Estrange, of Moystown. 

Vice-Admiral Thomas Cochran, aged seventy. He entered 
the service in 1833, was present at the blockade of Alexandria 
in 1841, and took part in the Chinese War of the same year. 
He retired from the service in 1874 with the rank of Captain, 
became Rear-Admiral in 1875, and Vice-Admiral in 1879. 

Major-General Thomas T. Hodges, late 76th Regiment, on 
June 8, at The Knapp, Charlton Kings, Gloucestershire, aged 
fifty-three. Entering the Army in 1855, he served in the 
Indian campaign, 1857 to 1859, including the capture of 
Lucknow (medal with clasp), and in the Abyssinian campaign 
1867 to 1868. He attained the rank of Major-General in 1886. 

Mr. Arthur Orowdy, of Billesley Hall, Warwickshire, J.P. 
and D.L., at his residence near Alcester, on June 5, aged 
seventy-two. He was eldest son of the late Mr. Richard 
Wheeler Crowdy, of Faringdon, Berks, and married twice. 
His first wife was daughter and coheiress of Mr. Matthew 
Mills, of Billesley Hall; and his second, the only daughter of 
Admiral Charles Crowdy. 

Major E. A. De Cosson, F.R.G.S., at his residence, Southfield 
House, Frome, Somerset, on June 5, at the age of thirty- 
nine. He was descended from an ancient French family, es- 
tablished in the South of France until the Revolution, when his 
grandfather emigrated, serving first in the army of the Princes, 
and then in the Hompesche regiment of Hussars, which, be- 
coming the 10th Hussars in the British Army, he came with it 
to England. In-1873, Major De Cosson visited King John of 
Abyssinia, then encamped near Lake Tsana, at the head of the 
Blue Nile. Thence he proceeded to Khartoum, and rode across 
the Desert to Suakin. He published an account of this 
journey in a book entitled “ The Cradle of the Blue Nile.” In 
1885 he was attached to Sir Gerald Graham's Field Force at 
Suakin, in command of the Water Transport. He was present 
at the Battle of Tofrek (M‘Neill’s zareba), where his horse was 
shot under him. He was mentioned in despatches, and 
gazetted Major on his return from the Egyptian Campaign, 
of which he gave an account in a work entitled “ Days an 
Nights of Service.” The deceased gentleman was married on 
March 11, 1879, at Weymouth, to Eliza, daughter of George 
Morant, Esq., late of the Grenadier Guards. 


*Two Friends” have given £1000 to the London Society 
for Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews. 
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OVER THE HORSE-SHOE BEND. 


This is the name popularly given to that portion of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad which crosses the Alleghany Mountains. At 
the time of its construction it was justly regarded as a triumph 
of engineering skill and enterprise. Its marvels have been ex- 
ceeded by later magnificent structural works, especially in the 
Western States and on the Canadian Pacific road. Still, the 
Florse-Shoe Bend remains as the pioneer work of the kind. 
Viewed in itself, it was a bold undertaking, that lay on the 
edge of the impossible. Yet the attempt to carry the line 
through what seemed to be impregnable fastnesses of Nature 
proved successful. The result has been to develop vast and 
untold stores of mineral wealth, and to create a new highway 
for commerce. 

Altoona, lying at the eastern base of the Alleghanies, is 
the starting-point for the famous ascent. Wise travellers 
choose the daytime—and, preferably, the morning—for the 
journey. From Altoona to Cresson, on the summit, the dis- 
tance is only fourteen miles by the curved line. But the latter 
place is 2100 ft. above the former. To achieve this mountain 
climb, a solid road-bed, with a double-steel track, clings 
close to the side; winding round and upwards, first towards 
the right and then to the left; stretching away until it dis- 
appears round the shoulder ofa distant peak, only to continue 
its sinuous course to the summit, where there is a tunnel, 
3670 ft. long. For a considerable length the gradient 
is 220ft. to the mile. The name of the Horseshoe Bend is 
given because the track on the eastern slope of the mountains 
describes a course like the capital letter “‘ U,” widely distended. 
In looking across the chasm at the base of the curve, so steep 
is the incline that if the two tracks on the opposite sides 
could be brought together they would intersect each other like 
the letter “ X.” 

Two locomotives, and sometimes three, are needed to haul 
an ordinary passenger train. On the downward course, the 
momentum is so great that steam has to be shut off and power- 
ful brakes applied. The road-bed is maintained in such 
perfect order, and such precautions are taken in working the 
traffic, that accidents are unknown. As the train slowly 
and laboriously moves onwards and upwards, lofty peaks 
and deep ravines come into view, and a wide pinorama is 
revealed cf mingled grandeur and beauty. Distant towns and 
villages are dwarfed into toy houses. Men and animals in the 
plains become pigmies, and then ants, before they vanish, 
Broad rivers dwindle into silver threads, and large sheets of 
water into puddles. The road pursues its way along the bare 
rocky face of the mountain, over yawning ravines, On the edge 
of precipices, among shrubs and trees, always rising, until the 
topmost point is reached. Then the slope descends on the 
west, for Pittsburg, a hundred miles away. 

The distance from Pittsburg to Philadelphia is 354 miles. 
This is accomplished by the Pennsylvania Railroad in nine 
hours and a half, including the toilsome ascent and the wary 
descent of the Alleghanies. ‘This company is one of the 
largest, wealthiest, and best managed in America. It may be 
worthily compared to the London and North-Western in this 
country. It operates more than 6000 miles of road, connecting 
the principal cities on the Atlantic seaboard north of the 
Potomac, and those on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and on 
the great lakes. Three thousand freight.cars are in motion 
every day. Along the main track, the steel rails, sixty-seven 
pounds to the yard, rest on heavy oaken ties, or sleepers, im- 
bedded in ballast of broken limestone rock eighteen inches 
deep. The best modes of coupling the carriages, automatic 
brakes and switches, track tanks for the supply of water at 
full speed. block signai-stations every few miles, and other 
modern appliances. are used to ensure the speed of the trains 
and the safety of the passengers. : 

At Altoona are the locomotive works, and shops for the 
building and repair of carriages. The place may be desig- 
nated the Crewe of the United States. Like Crewe, it has 
been called into being by the railway. A town of 25,000 
inhabitants has been created where, not thirty years ago, 
there were only a few log huts. More than 3000 men are 
employed in building and repairing locomotives and carriages, 
and in the various processes needful for the equipment of the 
rolling stock of this great corporation. The shops are large, 
lofty, warmed in winter, well lit, and well ventilated. In the 
carpenters’ shops, for example, there are tubes connecting 
every cutting-machine with a central shaft, through which 
shavings and sawdust are drawn by a powerful fan, so as to 
feed the boiler fires. For the blacksmiths and the men engaged 
in forging, bath-rooms are provided, with hot and cold water. 

One special and interesting department is devoted to the 
making of carriage-wheels, of which nearly 40,000 are 
annually produced. They are cast in groups of thirteen, 
arranged in a cirele around fourteen small hydraulic 
cranes, worked by hand. The wheels are then removed to ad- 
jacent annealing ovens, also arranged in a cirele and similarly 
worked, Thus, much labouris sayed, and the work is efficiently 
and economically performed. <A strict record is kept of the 
subsequent running of the wheels, and their average duration 
is found to extend over sixty thousand miles. All the accounts 
of a Pennsylvanian road are taken in this minute and careful 
manuer, so as to show the life of the rails and carriages ; the 
cost and earnings of the latter ; the outlay for motive power and 
for maintenance of way ; the consumption of fuel ; and the cost 
of stores. Similar details are given for each division of the road, 
and for each month of the year. Discrimination is made 
between passenger and goods traffic. By this system of 
vigilance, comparison, and averaging, the affairs of the line 
have been brought into the present sound and healthy con- 
dition. W. HS. A. 


One or two of the quaint anecdotes in “Tom Tiddler’s 
Ground,” which appeared in our Number for June 8, were 
culled from an amusing little work entitled “Unclaimed 
Money,” by Edward Preston. 

The Board of Trade have awarded their bronze medal for 
gallantry in saving life at sea to Mr. Alexander Wares, a 
member of the Wick Volunteer Life Saving Company, for his 
gallant and praiseworthy services -at the wreck of the 
Norwegian brig Helmick in Sinclair Bay on May 10. 

The annual meeting of the Hospital for Epilepsy and 
Paralysis, Regent's Park, was held on June 13, at Willis’s 
Rooms, the Rev. Canon Duckworth in the chair. After ex- 
plaining the object of some alterations in the rules, the Canon 
‘said those who knew the site of the institution facing the 
Regent's Park knew also that there was no site in London more 
eligible, from its cheerful and airy situation, for such a 
hospital. His hearers. would, therefore, share his regret at 
learning that in ten or eleven years the lease would expire, 
and that) the whole row of houses would be pulled down. Far- 

- seeing friends therefore thought that the time had come for 
raising a building fund for the erection of a suitable building 
on or near the present site if possible. In a recent visit to the 
hospital he had seen much that deeply interested him. In 
moving the adoption of the annual report, General Maclagan, 

chairman of committee, urged strongly the need of largely- 
increased annual subscriptions, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
GENERAL ADDISON.—“*Chess Openings, Ancient and Modern.” or “ timer’ 
Chessplayers’ Pocket-Book” contain the latest analysis oft he Wienun aoe f 
DR F Tayior.—No; the printed solution is right and yours is wrong. Black 
- answers ee move by bringing his King back again and no mate follows. 
ARSLAKE W- Woop.—We agree with you’inthinking the latter production the 
better, and hope to haye an opportunity 0: bli i aay ; 
pahertooelnn DP y of publishing it shortly. The other was 
J A RUSSELL (Baltimore).—We are much obli y kc in sendi 
the games and newspaper cuttings. ORITE FA ARENT Mea Pee? 
CORRECT SOLUTIONS Or ProniEM No. 2353 received from Swyre and F, Bell ; of 
No. 2354 from J J B (Hallingbury), J T Terry (New York), and J W Sliuw 
(Montreal) ; of No, 2355 from Mrs Wilson, Shadforth, and J  Rapson ; of No, 2356 
arom J B, Swyre, J G Hankin, Herbert Taylor, B RB, Joseph T Pullen, JT W, 
Hughes (Ross), W Vernon Arnold, Bernard Reyne Brutus, MAS (The 
Hague), A H Martin, Rey W J Brown (Hornsey), © Sillar. JohnDadson, A 
Pee Ans E J Gibbs, C EB Perugini, P R Gibbs, André Paillon, and M 


Correcr SOLUTIONS OF PropiKM No. 2357 received from Rev J Gaskin (Reims) 
Swyre, Herbert Taylor, J.G Hankin, Howard A, Joseph T Pullen, R i H,J D 
Tucker (Leeds), S B Tallantyre, Ruby Rook, Fr Fernando, Thomas Chown, 
ee ae en E Casella (Paris), J Dixon, Dawn, Dr Waltz (Heidelberg), 
J Ross (Whitley), W R_ Raillem, R Worters (Canterbury), J T W, Brutus, 
E Louden, L Desanges, H S B (Shooter’s-hill), R F N Banks, Sobersides, T G 
Gator eee, A Ne Bamilean cae CNet Martin F,C BE Perugini, oe 
d * rooks, Alpha, G J Veale. ickers (Neweastle rts, EE 
Columbus, and John Watkins. ; NONE SET aE Raa 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2355,—By SIGNOR ASPA, 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1. B to Q Kt 2nd K takes R 
2. R to K B 5th K or Kt takes R 


3. Kt mates accordingly. 
There are other variations, but the mate in three moves cannot be escaped. 


PROBLEM No. 2359, 
By W. GLEAVE. 
BLACK, 


i Be 
Ge 


Bi 


Ke | 


a Y a | 
Gi) 


aie 


White to play, and mate in two moves. 


Yp W YY 
Yj YY 
/ a / [i 


cf 


INTERNATIONAL CHESS CONGRESS. 


Game played between Messrs, BURN and BLACKBURNE. 
(Ruy Lopez.) 


WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK 

(Mr. Burn). (Mr, Blackburne), (Mr. Burn). (Mr. Blackburne), 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th example of what Mr, J. Pierce has called 
2, Kt to K B 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd the chance element in a game of skill. 
3.BtoQKt5th Kt to B3rd 1y.8 R to K 2nd 
4. Castles P to Q 3rd 18. Q to Q 3rd QRto K sq 
5. P to Q 4th P takes P 19. B to Q 2nd 
6 Kt takes P B to Q 2nd The journeyings of this B have given 
7. Kt to Q B 3rd Bto K 2nd Black four extra moves in the prepar- 
8. B to K 3rd Castles ation of his advance. 
9. B to K 2nd Kt to Kt 5th 


19. 

20. P to B 3rd 
B to R 8rd leads to interesting results, 

but all in Black's favour. 


By retiring the B thus, White virtually 
abandons the offensive. The sole func- 
tion of a yaluable piece is now to support 


the K P. 20. Kt to K 4th 
9. R to K sq 21. Q to Bsq P to Q 4th 
10. B to B 3rd Bto K Bsq 22,Q R toQ sq 


Despite its apparent simplicity of pur- Apparently making P takes P a very 
pose—to make a clear way for the R—| unprofitable proceeding. 
this move is of great importance. The 22, P takes P 


eight sth = : th erates ding The apparent innocence with which 
trast to the fate o he corresponding yan 0 se With whic 
: ©) Black walks into the snare is delightful, 


PIGEON a0 whilst the concealed intent is superh. 
11. B to Kt 5th P to K R 3rd To have justified this capture he must 
12. B to B sq have ane need the zane ones the 82nd 
awahae ee move. Looking at what follows, we 
t If ne 8 ard ae Ppa noes think this far and away the hest bit of 
ee are fail'to Ans ine ane Kt Cog | chess in the whole American tourn iment. 
not taken. The game would then lead to | 23. B takes FE P takes P 
an even, Rosttion.. By ene piny in we 24. B to Rsq 
text White finds himself sadly hampere Now the fatal effects of Bat Kt 2nd are 
in his subsequent game. spparent, Had it gone to R sq at the 
present combination 


12, P to K Kt 4th Vith move the ( 
13. P to K Kt 3rd If White 


would have een posse. ae 

’ yere now to play takes Q, P takes 

Necessary to saye the K P. Black hi rae cae 
takes prompt advantage of the weakaess wins, Whatever may be the reply, 

of White’s last two moves, and his play 


24, Kt to Q 6th 
at this point is a perfect jesson in com-| 25. R takes R B to Q 5th (ch) 


bination, White's hand is forced till the | 96, B to K 3rd R takes R 

seventeenth move. 27. Q takes Kt R takes B 

- ee os oe ee 28. Q takes B R to K 8th (ch) 

og 8 ae B mi B ar eRe. ending is OLY of eas 
. ite's ingenious defence but enhances 

16. R to K sq Q to Q 2nd the prilliancy of Black's victory, and it 


17. B to Kt 2nd 
His object, of course, is to enable the 


is an honour to have lost in such a 
manner, 


BP to support. the Theoretically, | 29. K to B 2nd Q takes Q (ch) 

the Bis Dearie placed at Kt 2nd; and | 30. R takes Q R takes B 

it Sos ae als He eos on much} 31, R to K R 4th R to Q B 8th 
ractical moment which square if occu- 5 

pies. pee as a matter of tinct, this Pere a copes. = Se (ch) 
‘oses the game ina manner that B to g , 

sq would have prevented—a striking And White resigns. 


Game played between Messrs. BURN and GUNSBERG, 


(Ruy Lopez.) 

WHITE (Mr. B.) BLACK (Mr. G.) WHITE (Mr. B.) BLACK (Mr. G.) 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 10. B to R 4th Castles 
2K KttoB3rd QKt to B3rd 11. Kt to B 8rd Kt to Kt 4th 
3. B to Kt 5th Kt to B 3rd 12. R to K s Kt to B 2nd 
4, Castles Kt takes P 13. Q to Q 4t! R to K sq 
5. P to Q 4th Kt to Q 3rd 14. R takes R (ch) Q takes R 
Bto K 2nd is the usual continuation, | 15. R to K sq 
6. P takes P White has now an excellent game 


thanks to the help given him by Black's 


A novelty, for the merit of introduc-| jact two moves. 


ing which there are several claimants. 


We published a somewhat similar game | 15, Kt to K 4th 
by Mr. G, B, Fraser last January. 16. Kt to Q 2nd P to Q R 3rd 
@ Kt takes B 17. P to K B4th Q to K Bsq 
7PtoQR4th Kt toQ 3rd 18.K KttoK 4th Kt to B 2nd 

8. B to Kt 5th P to B 3rd 19. Kt to Q 5th K to R sq 

9, P takes Kt B takes P a = we g a as i 

P takes B obviously lays him open to a| #"+ es tl 
faces astack isis e 22. Q to B 2nd, Resigns, 


On the termination of the American Congress Mr. Blackburne paid 
Baltimore a visit at the invitation of the local chess club, and was most 
cordially received. He played with his usual success a series of exhibition 
matches, after which aluncheon was given in his honour by Mr. J..A. Russel, 
who told how, in 1862, Mr, Staunton predicted to him the coming celebrity 
of Blackburne and Steinitz, then two young men and almost unknown 
players. The English master sttbsequently left for Montreal, where he was 
to stay a week and then return to England, r 

This is to be a year of chess tournaments. Now that the New York 
campaign has finished, Germany is preparing to receive the masters at 
Breslau on July 14; France will greet them in Paris on Aug. 3; and 
Holland will see an end of their labours later in the same month, None of 
these tournaments will, fortunately, last longer than a fortnight. 

It isstated that Mr. Gunsberg has challenged M. Tschigorin to play a 
match, 


THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
AT WINDSOR. 
The annual meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, commencing on June 24, could not have chosen a 
more appropriate situation than the Royal Borough of Windsor. 
Tt was there, close to his favourite residence in the stately 
Gastle, our Illustrations and description of which appeared 
first in the series of ‘ English Homes,” that King George IIT., 
who was not ill-pleased with his popular name of “ Farmer 
George,” bestowed much attention, in his time, on practical 
details of agriculture. But the late PrinceConsort, soon after 
his marriage to Queen Victoria, took the Royal farms in 
Windsor Park under his. personal management, and by large 
draining operations, by the construction of costly farm- 
buildings, and especially by great care in the breeding of live- 
stock, rendered these establishments a model of agricultural 
improvement. The Queen, the Prince of Wales, and the 
late Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, continued the direct 


superintendence of this work; and the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society will never forget that Prince Albert 
was an early and active member, having previously 


joined the Smithfield Club, and a constant exhibitor at its 
shows of cattle. We propose, next week, to give a more par- 
ticular account of the Royal farms, which under the manage- 
ment of Mr. William Tait are kept in the highest efficiency, 
and which the most skilful and experienced of English 
agriculturists may inspect with much advantage on the 
present occasion. 

The extensive and convenient show-yards provided for the 
Royal Agricultural Society, with their contents, will also 
demand some exact description after their opening ; in. this 
week’s publicationeour readers are presented with a general 
view of their appearance, from Bromley Hill, and with one of 
the approach and entrance to the Show. 

Windsor Park, the fair demesne attached to the Royal 
Castle and Palace which has belonged to our Sovereigns for 
eight centuries past, and in which some of them have liked to 
dwell, is at least, partially known to a multitude of her 
Majesty’s subjects who have enjoyed the liberty of stroll- 
ing over it; but a single visit does not suffice to gain 
an acquaintance with all its features. The Home Park 
alone, with the “Slopes” adjacent to the Terrace Gardens 
of the Castle, is about four miles in circumference, extending 
to the banks of the Thames, and surrounding Frogmore, with 
the Royal Mausoleum, Adelaide Lodge, and the Home Farm ; 
the Royal Dairy, the Royal Kennels, the Queen’s Aviary, and 
other special establishments, are situated in this part, to the 
east of the Long Walk. This is anoble avenue of elms, planted 
in four lines, with a straight road, three miles in length, from 
George IV.’s Gateway to the hillock or knoll surmounted by an 
equestrian statue of George III. Its southern extremity is in 
the middle of the Great Park, which extends about three miles 
farther to Virginia Water, and is bordered to the west by 
genuine woodlands, Windsor Forest and Cranbourne Chase. 
Some of the finest oaks, beeches, and elms are found in the 
Great Park, which covers a space of eighteen hundred acres, 
and has a more rural character than the part near to the 
Castle. Its numerous herds of ‘fallow deer give life to 
the beautiful scene. Here is Cumberland Lodge, the re- 
sidence of Prince and Princess Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein ; and here are the stables of the Royal hunting stud. 
Near Cumberland Lodge are the schools maintained by her 
Majesty for the children of labourers’ families living in the 
Park, and All Saints’ Church is near the Bishops’ Gate. 

Beside the Long Walk, which is the most direct road 
through the Park from Windsor, there is another grand 
avenue, called Queen Anne's Ride or Drive, terminating in 
Cranbourne Chase, and of a more secluded character. A view 
of this delightful road, and one of the gate bearing the name 
of Queen Anne, who was fond of driving her one-horse chaise 
there, as we are told by Dean Swift, usually accompanied by 
her friend the Duchess of Marlborough, may be acceptable, 
with the other Illustrations of Windsor, on this occasion. 


NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


“ By the Gate of the Sea” is the title of a song—words by 
G. OC. Bingham, music by J. L. Molloy—in which sqme verses, 
of wholesome sentiment are allied to vocal strains of genuine 
English tone, with good contrasts between the minor and 
major modes. “My Beautiful Ship” (words by E. L. Marzials, 
music by Theo. Marzials) is a song in the robust style, with a 
strongly-marked rhythm, of a declamatory kind, and worthy to 
be sung, as directed, “right manfully.” Both the songs above 
specified are published by Messrs. Boosey and Co. ; as is “ Awake, 
my Lyre,” a melodious and pleasing setting, by Howard 
Talbot, of some old verses by Cowley. The same publishers 
also issue a set of twelve songs, selected, with accompaniments 
for the guitar, by Madame Sidney Pratten, a skilled professor 
of that instrument. The songs are derived from various 
sources, past and present. The ‘ Diamond Music Books,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. Boosey and Co., are among the marvels of 
cheapness of the present day. Upwards of fifty numbers have 
been issued (price sixpence), a recent part containing a second 
selection of waltzes by Strauss, perhaps the brightest of all 
the many composers for the ball-room. 

“The Children’s Pilgrimage” is a song by that popular 
composer of vocal music, Jacques Blumenthal. The some- 
what serious sentiment of the lines (by Cecil Lorraine) is 
well reflected in music that has a similar character, and is 
preserved from monotony by some changes of rhythm and 
tempo. The song offers good opportunities for both ex- 
pression and declamation. Messrs. Metzler and Co. are the 
publishers, as also of “ Douglas Gordon.” There is much 
marked character in both the lines by F. E. Weatherly 
and the music by L. Kellie, a legendary tone being pre- 
served in each. “La Charmante Marguerite” is an adapt- 
ation, by “A.L.,” of an old French song—a pleasing and 
piquant melody, which is enhanced by an accompaniment 
of somewhat more modern character. ‘‘ Magyar Song” (also 
from Messrs. Metzler and Co.) is a setting, in truly national 
style, by Félix Semon, of English words, adapted by Marion 
Chappell from the Hungarian of G. Vorésmarty. The piece 
has altogether a distinctive individuality of character. Metzler’s 
“Red Album” continues to put forth, in shilling parts, attractive 
selections of vocal and instrumental music. No.7 consists of 
eight songs for a contralto voice, by well-known English, 
French, and German composers. 

“St. Cecilia ” is the title of a collection of two-part songs, 
for female voices, published by Mr. Joseph Williams, of 
Berners-street. The contents are derived from the works of 
composers—chiefly modern—of various schools and styles. 
No. 3 of the collection is a very melodious duet,“ The Sun 
and the Brook,” in which Mr. W. Bendall has set some lines 
from the German of Riickert in a way that will be pleasing 
alike to the voices concerned and their hearers. : 

Five songs by Ernest Birch are full of refined and flowing 
melody in their vocal portions, the accompaniments being 
written in true musicianly style. The songs are each headed 
by a characteristic illustration by W. Graham Robertson. 
Messrs. J. and J. Hopkinson are the publishers, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


The British Empire (With other Essays). By Dr. Geffcken. 
Translated by S. J. Macmullan (Sampson Low and Co.).—The 
imprisonment and prosecution of Dr. Geffcken, a personal friend 
of the beloved late Emperor Frederick of Germany, for the offence 
of having published somé part of the Diary written by that 
wise and noble Prince before his accession to the throne, will 
haye disposed many Englishmen to read with some attention 
this selection of Dr. Geffcken's political essays. ‘They treat of 
the affairs and prospects of our own country; the British 
Empire ; the public characters of the late Prince Consort, of 
the late Lord Beaconsfield, and of Mr. Gladstone; and the 
problem of a Reform of the House of Lords. These are topics 
which may not easily be understood by a foreign student ; 
and, with all our respect for German historical and philosophical 
science, as well as for the practical achievements of North 
Germany in civil and military administration, we cannot yet 
admit that any instruction is to be received by us from that 
quarter in the principles of English constitutional govern- 
ment. Our political liberties, whether or not they are to be 
admired and imitated by Continental nations, were never 
learnt, and will never be unlearnt, by the example or the 
doctrine of any other people in Europe. Dr. Geffcken has 
visited England ; but a German of equal intelligence, who bad 
lived thirty years among us, would fail to comprehend the 
House of Commons, or the English newspaper press, or the 
position of a Prime Minister, or the nature of Cabinet 
Councils, in this really popular, still rather aristocratic, 
loyally free, and tolerably harmonious United Kingdom. 
Prince Bismarck has no idea of our State ; Count Cavour had, but 
he was not a German; and the fact is, that some Italian and 
some French politicians, of the Liberal school, have been far 
better able to enter into English political notions than the 
strongest heads of the German nation. 

It is not surprising, however, that these German critics of 
England, having recently achieved a marvellous success in 
the creation of a powerful military Empire, should direct their 
attention, first of all, to the prospects of what is vaguely 
styled “ the British Empire,” which is, nevertheless, essentially 
different from any Continental dominion. Dr. Geffcken 
was in London at the Indiau and Colonial Exhibition 
of 1886; he was struck by the arithmetical state- 
ment that the area of British dominion is 9,126,999 
sjuare miles, with a population of 305,337,929, and by 
the diversity of countries and races comprised within it. 
Ile inspected the various contents of the Exhibition, perused 
some accounts of the Colonies, glanced at the history of the 
conquest of the East and the West Indies, of Canada and the 
Cape ; then he sat down to consider the fnture of our Empire. 
Much that he says, especially of naval defences, the protection 
of our merchant-vessels at sea, the fortifications and garrisons 
of ports and coaling stations, all over the world, is exactly 
what we have all been saying, and demanding to get done, for 
several years past. But with regard to military establish- 
ments, he does not seem aware that, for purposes of this kind, 
the unity of the “ British Empire” is merely nominal ; that 
the resources of our greater Colonies, in men and money, are 
not under the control of the British Government; that the 
Indian Empire is a separate Empire, administered by an 
official body of Englishmen, but not to be taxed by our 
Parliament, which does not legislate for it, and not to be used 
as a recruiting-ground for the British Army ; in short, that 
the fighting strength of our own Government, for land war- 
fare, except in India, must be drawn from the British Islands, 
with their thirty-six millions of people. It is only the naval 
force, with the naval stationsand commercial ports of the Empire, 
that can be dealt with by the Imperial Government on a scale 
of magnitude equal to confronting a powerful enemy ; though 
some aid may conveniently be given, as was arranged by the 
Colonial Conference of 1887, to the coast and harbour and 
local marine defences of Australia and other colonies. Our 
small military expeditions against savage and barbarian foes 
in Africa have been conducted with little or no help from the 
self-governed colonists there ; and the readiness of some 
Australian Volunteers to join our camp in the Soudan is no 
proof that the Legislatures at Sydney and Melbourne would 
vote millions and raise troops for a European or Asiatic war. 
Dr. Geffcken sees, indeed, the fallacy of expecting any such 
results from an “ Imperial Federation,” which he regards as 
an utterly unpractical scheme, as none of the self-governing 
Colonies would give up their independence in matters of trade 
or of revenue. It follows, of necessity, that the British 
Empire, exclusive of India, if there be really such an Empire, 
in the proper sense of “ Imperium,’ which ‘is military com- 
mand, must put up with a small army for any foreign service. 

Under these circumstances, if only the strength of our 
Navy, and the security of our coast defences, our distant 
mercantile ports, our maritime arsenals, and our coaling 
stations, were made sufficient for any emergency, the taunts 
and reproaches of a German writer, disappointed by our 
refusal to engage in Huropean quarrels, might be wisely dis- 
regarded. It is of little avail to tell us that Russia and France 
would not venture to attack English interests, the one in 
Afghanistan, the other in Egypt, when England had joined 
the alliance of Germany, Austro-Hungary, and Italy. Prince 
Bismarck has never promised, that we know of, to protect the 
Afghan frontier, the Khedive’s reformed administration, or 
the neutrality of the Suez Canal, with the forces of the 
German Empire. On the other hand, since the British Army, 
without a conscription, is supposed incapable of placing more 
than fifty thousand men at once in a battlefield, there is a 
patriotic sentiment here unwilling to put such a contingent of 
our soldiers under the orders of a German Field-Marshal, or 
even with an Austrian or Italian army numbering a hundred 
and fifty thousand. If such considerations have had any 
weight in the mind of Lord Salisbury, as well as in “ the weak 
and radically vicious policy of Mr. Gladstone,” of which Dr. 
Geffcken expresses severe disapproval, we conclude that the 
honour, and the safety also we hope, of England and the British 
Empire are studied by our own statesmen without a German 
tutor. Ithas been so during the past half-century, even in the 
lifetime of the excellent Prince Consort,whose “advicein German 
affairs,” says Dr. Geficken, “was sometimes at fault, because 
he had become too much a stranger to his native land.” Lord 
Palmerston, Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. Gladstone, also, whatever be 
the errors imputed to them in these critical essays, found it 
would be inexpedient to rely on a German alliance, und did 
not rashly challenge a conflict with France. Dr. Geffcken is 
an able political reviewer, from his national standpoint ; but 
it is not the point of view from which most Englishmen look 
on the position of this country and its vast dependencies in 
every part of the globe. - 


Bench and Bar Reminiscences. By Mr. Serjeant B. C. 
Robinson (Hurst and Blackett).—“ One of the last of an 
ancient race”—there are but seventeen gentlemen now 
living who were Serjeants-at-law, and twelve of them 
have been made Judges—the author of this amusing volume, 
who obtained his coif in 1865, has many good stories of his 
professional experience to relate. His personal reminiscences, 
confined to those of the “Bench and Bar,” are as well worth 


reading as those of the late Serjeant Ballantine, though he has 
not so much to tell us of theatrical and literary notabilities. 
Elderly Londoners can remember when the practice of the 
Central Criminal Court, then commonly spoken of as “ the 
Old Bailey,’ was regarded as a constant source of popular 
entertainment, the comical element being often mingled with the 
tragical, sometimes not in an edifying fashion; while civil 
suits also, of a peculiar character, such as the actions for 
“crim. con.,” since abolished, frequently contributed to the 
taste for a vulgar kind of humour. No anecdotes of this 
objectionable kind are preserved by Mr. Serjeant Robinson ; 
but the names of several of his contemporaries, whom he 
mentions in a friendly or charitable spirit, may recall 
incidents belonging to a past generation, and very fit to 
be forgotten. Half a century ago, we are told, at the 
evening sittings in the Old Bailey, a subordinate Judge and 
an Alderman, taking their seats together on the Bench, after 
dining upstairs at three o’clock and sitting over their wine, 
might be ina rather unseemly condition. ‘The Clerks of the 
Court would keep them from doing any serious injustice, but 
they made ridiculous blunders; and two or three grotesque 
* bulls,” in the sentences passed by an eccentric Serjeant, are 
here reported, perhaps not for the first time. Things of old 
date which have long been the current coin of professional 
jocularity are apt to get into print more than once. They 
may, in some instances, be of mythical origin; indeed, we 
know that a whole cycle of myths has gathered about the 
singular figure of Mr. Justice Maule. So, possibly, with 
Charles Phillips, the recklessly eloquent Irish defender of 
Courvoisier, though his conduct in that case is well authentic- 
ated ; and so with the famous Serjeant Wilkins. The standard 
of propriety and dignity at the Bar, and the rules of an 
advocate's duty, have certainly been improved, like every other 
function of social life. 

Serjeant Robinson’s theory of the ethics of professional 
advocacy, at the close of his eighth chapter, appears to us 
perfectly sound. Counsel are not bound, like Judge and Jury, 
to discover the whole truth, but to serve as one part of an 
intellectual machinery, by which, the other parts being in full 
activity, the truth of fact and law is to be elicited, and justice 
is to be done by the Court upon an impartial verdict. That 
this practice is not demoralising seems to be proved by the 
signal integrity and sincerity of English Judges, all of whom 
have been professional advocates, doing their best for clients. 
Any one who has watched the earlier career, at the Bar, of the 
eminent men who have subsequently adorned the Bench, will 
understand the effect of such training; we can recollect, for 
example, both Lord Chief Justice Cockburn and Chief Justice 
Erle. not to speak of Judges now living, in their practice as 
Counsel, and few Judges have surpassed them in the love of 
truth and right. The suggestion of Serjeant Robinson, with 
regard to Erle, whom he knew rather intimately, that he leaned 
too much to the equitable and moral claim, against the legal 
and technical, may be well founded ; but Erle was one of the 
sincerest of men. These higher considerations, on which one 
naturally delights to dwell, have lifted us far above the region 
of mere Bar gossip: but there is plenty of that, harmless in 
quality and always diverting, in the volume before us. 

We scarcely like to quote any stories of the uncouth, 
ignorant, awkward behaviour of Judges, whose office is entitled 
to as much reverence as that of Bishops. Among noted men 
at the Bar, to whose memory no such conventional regard is 
due, Mr. Edwin James was a remarkable figure, and is 
well in our recollection as an example to be avoided; thereisa 
droll story of him, but his career was sad. Going still further 
back, the author gives us a brief reminiscence of Sir William 
Follett, a man almost forgotten, whose premature death in 
1845 deprived the Bar of a rare forensic genius, and Parlia- 
ment of a debater likely to have outshone the brightest of the 
Peelite party. It is not without feelings of regret for several 
of those who have departed in our time, along with some who 
can well be spared in the public life of this age, that one lays 
down Serjeant Robinson’s interesting book. The world has a 
way of producing able men for its service in each generation ; 
a supply of good and honourable men, let us hope, may also be 
forthcoming ; we trust that they will never be wanting to 
“Bench and Bar.” 


THE VOLUNTEERS. 


Corporal Caldwell, Ist Renfrew, has won the Scottish National 
Championship at Darnley, near Glasgow, at the annual meeting 
of the Scottish National Rifle Association, with 116 points, 
made up of 42 at 500 yards and 74 at 600. 

What with drills and inspections, the metropolitan 
Volunteers had a busy day of it on June 15. Fully 10,000 men 
were under arms in the London parks and corps parade 
grounds. The Engineers were at Hendon, whilst various rifle 
corps mustered in Hyde Park, Regent’s Park, and Kensington- 
gardens. 

The annual prize meeting of the Surrey Rifle Association 
opened on Wimbledon Common on June 13, when several 
hundred of the principal shots of the Surrey Volunteer Regi- 
ments entered for the Challenge Cup presented by Sir Henry 
Peek,and other prizes of the value of several hundreds of pounds. 
After an exciting contest between Colour-Sergeant Giles, of the 
3rd Hast Surrey (Kingsten),and Private Newns, Ist Hast Surrey 
(South London), the former was declared the winner of the 
Cup with an aggregate of 94 points, Private Newns being 
only one point behind. Colour-Sergeant Smith, 3rd_ West 
Surrey (the Queen’s Silver Medallist and winner of the Prince 
of Wales's Prize), was next with 92; similar scores being 
recorded to Sergeant Peat (2nd West Surrey), Private Mes- 
senger (Ist East Surrey), Private Gowman (lst West Surrey), 
and Sergeant Howell, 2nd East Surrey (Wimbledon). Colour- 
Sergeant Smith won the rifle championship of Surrey, the 
challenge cup, value £100, and the bronze medal and county 
badge, with an aggregate of 278 points on the 13th and 14th. 
The second medal was won by Private Delafield (1st West 
Surrey), with 266; and the other prizes by Sergeant Peat 
(2nd West Surrey), 266; Sergeant Howell (2nd East Surrey), 
265; Private Messenger (1st Surrey), 262; Sergeant Feldwick 
(2nd West Surrey), 261; Private Comber (2nd Hast Surrey). 
261; and Private Ennis (1st Surrey), 260. The above will 
form the team for the China Cup at the Wimbledon meeting. 


Mr. Robert Baxter Llewelyn (late Administrator of St. 
Vincent) has been appointed Administrator of the Island of 
St. Lucia and its dependencies, and to administer the govern- 
ment of the Windward Islands in the event of the absence of 
the Governor. 

Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods concluded on June 14, 
at Camden Place, Chiselhurst, the English home of ~Napo- 
leon III., the sale of the contents of the house. The disposal 
of the tapestry led-to brisk competition, and the following 
lots sold as follow :—A panel of old Brussels tapestry, £72; a 
fine oblong panel of old French tapestry, £100; an oblong 
panel of old Brussels tapestry representing a village féte, £450 ; 
an upright panel of old French tapestry, £100; a large panel 
with a battle scene, £160; a large oblong panel of old Flemish 
tapestry with entrance to a palace and figures in a landscape, 
360 guineas. The three days’ sale realised £5000. 


SKETCHES IN BURMAH. 


The Yaw country, among the forests and hills beyond the 
upper course of the Chindwin, the western tributary of the 
Irrawaddy, has been frequently mentioned of late, having been 
traversed by the military expedition sent to repress the inroads 
of the Chin tribes on that part of the Burmese frontier. 
Among the incidents of the campaign, already narrated, was the 
wound received by a native political officer of the Government, 
whose party, travelling through the forest, was attacked by some 
band of the enemy lying in ambush. In one of the scenes 
represented by our Illustrations, he is seen being carried along 
the road on a stretcher. Pouk, the chief native town of this 
country, is the residence of an important Buddhist ecclesiastical 
dignitary, who may be styled the Archbishop, being the official 
head of the priests and monks of that religion in the province. 
This most reverend prelate came, in his State carriage, to visit 
the British military commander, and his equipage is shown in 
another Illustration. We are indebted to Surgeon Arthur 
Newland, as before, for the photographs taken by him, which 
are copied in our Engravings. : 


DUCK-SHOOTING IN MANITOBA. 


There is no region of Europe, Asia, Africa, or America. where 
English sportsmen do not look for shooting of one kind or 
another. It was declared long ago by Bully Bottom, according 
to Shakspeare, that your lion is the most terrible wild-fowl 
living ; and Englishmen will prefer to shoot lions, whenever 
they can get at them; but in some parts of the world, even in 
the western parts of Canada, they will not disdain to exercise 
their skill on ducks. Manitoba, a vast plain with little covert, 
does not afford any big game; the moose, the elk, and the 
buffalo have long since departed. That country has no 
forests or mountains, but many rivers, creeks, and ponds, to 
which, as it appears in our correspondent’s Sketches, a gentle- 
man has betaken himself, joining two friends living in the 
district, with a purpose of sport, They have a waggon-load 
of luggage, including a portable punt made of zine, and several 
chests filled with ammunition and provisions. On land or 
water, prepared for either element, they feel confident of 
their ability to do very well. But there is, unfortunately too 
abundant in Manitoba, a third element, that of mud, with 
which it is not so easy to deal. Where the surface-water lies 
only afew inches deep, the punt cannot be floated ; and where 
the mud is bottomless, the punt-pole cannot be used, 

One of the sportsmen, believing that ducks are to be found 
beyond the fringe of bulrushes, will venture to reconnoitre on 
foot. He wades boldly forward, caring not a whit for wet 
feet; but soon finds the mud deeper than he expected. It 
may, for aught he knows, with the prodigious accounts he has 
heard of the rich soil of Manitoba, go down to a fathomlcss 
abyss. Its tenacity is more than embarrassing—positively 
alarming ; one leg sticks fast, then the other leg; presently, 
the whole man begins to sink perpendicularly; he can only 
save himseif by taking a horizontal posture, spreading 
all his limbs on the surface, and floundering to the 
shore. In a pretty mess, of course, he endures the 
heartless laughter of his companions, and does not see 
the joke of being plastered all over with mire. They decide, 
however, to find a piece of deep water, and to try the patent 
punt. This ingenious portable craft, for convenient carriage, 
is constructed in two halves, fore and aft ; and each of them, 
when separated, may be taken by one man. It looked very 
practical in the manufacturer's store ; but, here in the wilds 
of Manitoba, the mechanical juncture proves to be somehow 
imperfect. Our friend has poled off the bank, and has got 
fairly afloat, when, to his extreme horror, the catch at the 
bottom of the punt refuses to hold the two parts together. 
The whole concern suddenly doubles up, then divides, and 
sinks beneath him, happily without endangering his life. 
Instead of getting the ducks he gets.a ducking, but recovers 
the useless sections of his zinc punt, and swears never to use 
it again. Notwithstanding the failure of so much apparatus, 
he may yet be consoled by tolerable sport, with due patience in 
waiting for more favourable weather. 


The opening took place, on June 13, at Birmingham, of the 
new building intended for the High School for Girls, in con- 
nection with King Edward’s Grammar School. The new 
premises will accommodate 250 girls, and it is hoped to extend 
the accommodation for 300. 


The Jubilee Festival of the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent 
Institution was held on June 13, at the Albion Tavern, 
Aldersgate-street, Mr. Leopold de Rothschild presiding. The 
subscription list read showed that the chairman's list 
amounted to £1500, and nearly £1000 had been contributed 
in small amounts. 

An offer made about a year ago by Captain W. H. Turton, 
of the School of Military Engineering, Chatham, to contribute 
£3000 towards the rebuilding of the garrison church at 
Chatham, on condition that the Government subscribed £11,000 
towards the scheme, has been declined, the Government express- 
ing its appreciation of Captain Turton’s liberal offer. 

The accounts of the Duchy of Cornwall for the year 1888 
show that the receipts were £107,572, of which £71,152 
accrued from rents. This sum was reduced by outstanding 
arrears to £96,021. Of the expenditure a sum of £61,971 was 
paid to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales as Duke of 
Cornwall ; £8545 was laid out in the improvement of the 
estate; £8195 was deducted under various Acts of Parlia- 
ment. Expenses of management came to £7671, and there 
was a sum left at the end of the year of £9804. 

The Kaiser Wilhelm’s University at Strassburg is about to 
commence the building of a new Library, to contain at first 
859,000 volumes. Nearly £50,000 has been devoted to the 
work, and the site is given by the city of Strassburg ; and the 
space is so vast, that additional rooms can be added later. 
The bibliographical treasures of the city are large and rare. 
They contain many unique works, and the authorities are so 
liberal in lending their treasures that the books of this 
library may be called the common property of the civilised 
world. Besides the new Library, a Medical School and a 
Zoological Institute are to be erected, and two wings devoted 


to the study of surgery. 


The Canadian Government are notifying an important 
change in the land regulations in Manitoba and the north-west 
territories which will come into operation on Jan. 1, 1890. 
From and after that date, in accordance with clause 46 of the 
Dominion Land Acts (Revised Statutes of Canada, chap. 54), 
the privilege of pre-emption in connection with a homestead 
entry will be discontinued. Free grants of 160 acres will con- 
tinue to be given to all male settlers of the age of eighteen 
and upwards and to females who are the heads of families, 
and there is still an immense area of land available for this 
purpose. Hitherto, however, such persons have had the right 
to pre-empt the adjoining 160 acres, to be paid for at the end 
of three years. and it is this concession that is to be terminated 
at the commencement of next year. Settlers will, of course, 
be able to purchase public and other lands in the districts in 
question as heretofore. 
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DUCK-SHOOTING IN MANITOBA. 
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WOUNDED POLITICAL OFFICER CARRIED ON A STRETCHER. 


| ‘4 : 


THE ARCHBISHOP IN HIS STATE CARRIAGE AT POUK. 


SKETCHES IN THE YAW, OO UN ERY, WESTERN BURMAH. 
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WAZIRGUR, FROM PURANDHAR. 


PURANDHAR, FROM THE TOP OF WAZIRGUR. 


AN INDIAN HILL SANITARIUM, PURANDHAR, NEAR POONA, BOMBAY. 
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AN INDIAN HILL SANITARIUM. 


The hill-station represented in our Sketches is distant twenty- 
five miles from Poona and 144 miles from Bombay ; it consists 
of two hills, Purandhar and Wazirgur, rising abruptly from 
the plain to a height of 1500ft. The height above sea-level is 
4500ft. On a terrace 300ft. below the top of the hill is 
situated the Cantonment, with barracks for about 130 men. 
Soldiers are sent here from all parts of the Bombay Presidency 
to recruit their health. On the top of both hills are the ruins 
of old Mahratta fortifications, which have a long history of 
deeds of bloodshed and intrigue. Under the Triple Bastion, 
seen in the right hand corner of the general view of Purand- 
har, is said to be buried treasure to a vast amount, but perhaps 
itis not there. Tradition says that there was a difficulty in 
building this bastion ; it fell down three times ; so the King 
slaughtered a few people, and laid the foundation with gold 
bricks ; after that there was uo more trouble. Such is the 
story told by an inscription on brass, at present in the safe 
keeping of Government. The Sketches are taken by Surgeon 
R. H. Moore, of the Bombay Medical Staff. 


A THEATRE IN A CORN-FIELD. 

After this year’s performances the Wagner Theatre in Bay- 
reuth is to be closed for at least two years. It was inaugurated 
in 1876, with the now historical production of Wagner's 
tetralogy, the “ Nibelungen Ring.” ‘Then came a silence for 
six years. In 1882, “ Parsifal” was produced. This was 
repeated in 1883 and 1884. In 1885 “Tristan” was added ; 
and in 1888 the “ Meistersinger.” This year the performances 
are to consist of “Tristan,” the “ Meistersinger,” and “ Parsifal.” 
and the two former dramas are then to fall out of the Bayreuth 
répertoire for at least ten years, as the authorities propose to 
put all Wagner’s other works on the stage in more or less 
chronological order, commencing with “'Tannhiuser” in 1891 
or 1892. Those, therefore, who wish to see the Bayreuth 
performances in their greatest glory, and who wish also 
to see Wagner’s three most characteristic masterpieces per- 
formed as they can be performed nowhere else, had better 
seize this opportunity. 

I propose to show how easy the journey is. All roads 
to the Continent lead through Cologne, and as far as 
Cologne the tourist has an endless choice of routes. He 
can go vid Calais, Boulogne, Ostend, or Flushing; or, if 
he has a frugal mind, vid Antwerp or Rotterdam. If he 
is both frugul and in a hurry he had better go by way 
of Flushing. Then he will get to Cologne at two p.m. 
Take a delightful dip in the Rhine, see that you have 
« good dinner after it, and in the cool of the evening 
bowl on to Frankfort by the train leaving Cologne at 
five, and arriving at Frankfort at 10.40 the same night. 
I have no wish to puff hotels, but it may be convenient for 
those who are new to the ground to know what houses they 
can go to with the certainty of being comfortable ; therefore, 
I suggest the Hotel d’Angleterre for Frankfort. Frankfort is 
well worth at least one day. Spend the morning sightseeing. 
There is Goethe’s House, the cathedral, the Ariadne, the 
Romer, and there are the streets. In the afternoon go to the 
Zoological Gardens or the Botanical Gardens, whichever 
announces a concert ; and spend the evening at the opera. 
The journey from Frankfort to Niirnberg is a tedious one, and 
there are no really good trains. The way to get most advan- 
tage out of an otherwise wasted day, is to leave Frankfort at 
eleven, and break the journey at Wiirzburg. Wiirzburg 
is a very picturesque and interesting old town. The 
lion of the place is the Archbishop’s palace, which 
contains some fine frescoes, and of which the state- 
rooms are well worth a visit. Then there is the old 
theatre in which Wagner began his career as a professional 
musician at the magnificent salary of £1 a month. The 
tourist must by no means miss the “ Biirgerspital” where 
there is a wine-tasting room in which he can get a really 
splendid bottle of “ Leistenwein.” At the foot of the bridge 
across the Main there is a floating bath anchored in a mill- 
race. The water rushes through the cells, and the visitor has 
all the excitement of swimming the Niagara rapids without 
any of the risk. Leave Wiirzburg about eight p.m., and arrive 
in Niirnberg at half-past ten. There is nothing new to be 
said about this lovely city,except that it is even more pic- 
turesque than the scenery in the Lyceum “Faust.” The 
Wiirttemberger Hof is conveniently close to the station. 

The Bayreuth train leaves Niirnberg at 12.10, and reaches 
Bayreuth at 2.40, There is only just time to call at our 
lodgings, and then drive straight on to the theatre. Before 
starting from England, the intending visitor will have 
secured his seats in the theatre for the performances he 
proposes to attend. These commence with “ Parsifal,” on 
Sunday, July 21, and continue till Aug. 18 in the following 
order :—Sundays and Thursdays, ‘“ Parsifal”; Mondays, 
“Tristan” ; Wednesdays, * Meistersinger ” ; with an extra per- 
formance of “ Meistersinger” on Saturday, Aug. 17. In many 
ways the most convenient arrangement is to arrive in Bay- 
reuth on Monday and take the dramas in this order—Monday, 
“Tristan”; Wednesday, “ Meistersinger”; ‘Thursday, ‘“ Par- 
sifal.” This gives us only one. off-day, which we can employ 
profitably in visiting Wagner’s house and grave, the park, the 
graves of Liszt and Jean Paul Richter in the town-cemetery, 
the Margrave’s palace, the old Opera House, and the stage of 
the Wagner Theatre. In the afternoon a drive to the 
Eremitage is pleasant. The Wagner Theatre is very literally 
a theatre ina corn-field. 

The performance begins at four p.m.; there is an interval 
of about an hour after every act, which can be employed 
either in dining at the theatre restaurant, or in a stroll through 
the corn-fields themselves or into the pleasant forest which 
comes down almost to the doors of the theatre. The visitor 
ean secure his tickets either of Messrs. Chappell in Bond-street 
or by writing to the “ Verwaltungsrath, Bayreuth.” In the 
same way lodgings can be secured by writing to the “ Wohnungs- 
Committee, Bayreuth.” The average costs of lodgings is from 
three to five shillings a night, and for this sum really excellent 
accommodation is offered. One or two more hints will not be 
out of place. It is no use taking scores or librettos into the 
theatre, as the auditorium is plunged in darkness throughout 
the performance. Ample warning is given of the commence- 
ment of each act, but after the commencement no late 
comers are admitted. Visitors can wear any costume they 
like, but ladies are requested to take off their hats. There is 
an excellent restaurant about two hundred yards behind the 
theatre, where coffee, &c., can be had in the intervals, better 
and cheaper than at the theatre restaurant. No talking or 
fidgetting is tolerated in the theatre, and the misguided 
individual who, mindful of London fashions, should attempt 
to leave before the curtain falls, would be instantly lynched. 

The question isoften asked : Where can we goafter leaving 
Bayreuth? Well, if you want more Wagner you can go to 
Dresden, where, as a rule, the “Nibelungen Cycle” is given 
immediately after the conclusion of the Bayreuth festival ; or, 
if you want seclusion and picturesque surroundings, try 
Rothenburg, which is an absolutely untouched medizval city 
near Ansbach. LN 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
NATIONAL MUSCLE. 


I observe that Lord C. Beresford, M.P., has been of late ad- 
vocating the higher and better development of what seems to 
me to be admirably termed the “national muscle.” Under 
this designation is included, of course, the physical develop- 
ment of the British people; and Lord Wolseley and others 
have likewise been impressing on our minds the desirability 
of physical culture as one of the essentials for success in life. 
The tenets naval and military authorities have recently been 
preaching, however, are precisely. those which health re- 
formers have for many years past perpetually advocated. 
The mens sana in corpore sano phrase was an ancient 
expression of the truth that the best things of the life 
mental can only, as a rule, be gathered and garnered when 
the life physical has been wisely and well ordered and 
supervised. We have all along applauded in tacit fashion this 
declaration, but we have lamentably fallen short of its practical 
application nevertheless. Only of late days has there been 
evinced an awakened interest in the due development of bone 
and muscle. Hitherto, what with school-boards and examina- 
tions, we have argued and acted as if the bodies of the people 
were non-existent, and as 1f the national brain were everything 
and the national muscle nothing. Over-education became a 
rampant cry a year or two ago, and the cry was a warning 
note coming from the medical side against over-pressure on 
brain and nerves. Now that we have recognised the Scylla of 
excessive brain-work, let us steer clear of the Charybdis of 
muscle glorification. If we can strike the happy mean, and 
develop brain and body in an harmonious ratio, we shall find 
ourselves on the high road to national prosperity of the truest 
and best description. 

The plea for “national muscle” is a very rational one. 
Acute observers have been fixing their gaze on our city popu- 
lations, and have told us, in no uncertain phrases, that givena 
town life, with its sedentary course of events, its absence of 
exercise, and its other disadvantages, the units represented 
therein will tend to die out through sheer tack of stamina. My 
late friend, Dr. Milner Fotbergill,and Mr. Cantlie both spoke and 
wrote strongly on this head. Their example.has been imitated by 
many other medical men. Thesurroundings of city life predispose 
towards decay and degeneration of the race—that is the main 
point in all the declarations of medical science. London, these 
authoritative opinions hold, is only saved from the more 
obvious signs of this race-decay by the perpetual influx of new 
blood from the country. Nearly half a million of fresh-bodied 
units, it is said, arrive in our great Babylon every year. They 
settle down, marry, and for a time stay the degenerative process 
by the infusion of healthy life. But as time passes, itis held, 
they are added to the great majority who are physically on 
the down-grade road; and two or three generations of 
London life see them out and as extinct as the dodo 
itself. There are other tests and proofs of this physical 
weakness among the people. The proportion of Army recruits 
rejected on account of physical disqualifications, is of an alarm- 
ing nature. Considering tat the recruits are chosen froma class 
which owns to muscle, at least, if it cannot boast of brain, 
what army-surgeons have to tell us cannot be passed over by 
sanguine optimists with a delusive or self-satisfying smile. 
If, therefore, we are disposed to make allowance for alarm, 
and to discount figures by even a big percentage, there must 
still remain a solid mass of facts regarding’ the “national 
muscle” which cannot be shelved or neglected. 

The sanitarian is always a hopeful person, to my way of 
thinking, and as somewhat connected with that body which 
lectures, scolds, and argues about health, I confess personally 
that I partake of the cheerfulness which characterises the 
hygienic species at large. The horizon is not a dull 
one on which we look out. Contrariwise, there is a very fair 
prospect for the “national muscle,” I think, when all is said 
and done. I admit the fact of modern crowded life tending 
towards race-decay. I fail to see how the tenants of the slums 
can be anything else than degraded in mind and degenerate in 
body. I know the revenge which poor food, bad water, and, 
still more, bad air and intemperance together work out on 
those whose lives fail somehow to lead them towards higher 
or better things. But, at the same time, I am conscious that 
there are agencies at work which we may confidently hope 
to counteract these untoward conditions, and to bring 
us, as a nation, back into the pathways of the sound 
body. For example, there is football, a game practised 
by high and low, and a form of physical exercise which, 
despite all its drawbacks, has a wonderful knack of educating 
up the “national muscle.’ Then there is the Volunteer 
movement, to which many a city- lad owes a vast deal as a 
health-producing agent. Cycling grows year by year in 
popularity, and rowing, and lawn-tennis, not to speak of the 
time-honoured cricket, or the quieter and more respectable (for 
elderly persons I mean) game of golf, are all coming to the 
front as correctives to sedentary lives, to stagnant circulation, 
and to the gout, without a twinge of which fashionable ail- 
ment no person above fifty seems, in these latter days, to think 
himself thoroughly respectable. While one is speaking of the 
sterner sex and “ national muscle” it would be both ungallant 
and illogical to‘omit all reference to the physical education of 
ladies. With devout thankfulness one sees the old-fashioned 
boarding-school idea of exercise—the dismal, daily walk in 
twos—replaced by the school gymnasium, with its regulated 
training for the muscles of girls. With equal gratitude 
the fair sex should regard lawn-tennis and cycling, while 
a ‘Thames holiday teaches one that girls, while they 
may not, to use the schoolboy’s phrase, be able “ to 
throw a stone,” can certainly row and swim with ease 
and grace. 

There never was an epoch of our national life, I maintain, 
when the “national muscle” had a better chance of vigorous 
cultivation than now. It will not be for want of oppor- 
tunity of rising above deterioration, if city life sinks and 
decays as we are told it is fast doing. Even into the London 
Board schools, if I mistake not, they have imported the 
physical exercises of that wise Swede, Ling, who, years ago, 
solved the problem how to train the youthful muscle while 
educating the youthful brain, There is no reason why the 
school should not be made the training-ground of the 
“national muscle” as well as of the national intellect. 
Children take readily to drill exercises—it is to them like 
playing at soldiers—and the regulated exercises of Ling 
and others possess the moral value which Lord Wolseley 
claims for volunteering, in imparting habits of order and 
discipline which cannot be without their due effort in after- 
life. The institution of public gymnasia, and the efforts of 
the National Physical Recreation Society to systematise 
physical education, are worthy and powerful aids to the work 
of bodily culture. Only let us get rid of the old lady’s idea 
that gymnastic exercises mean standing on one’s head and 
other acrobatic feats—this was her reason for objecting to her 
grandchild’s attendance at the school gymnasium—and as a 
nation we shall heartily support the idea that to cultivate 
snecessfully the “national muscle” means national wealth ; 
and this, because it first of all implies an increased measure of 
national health. ANDREW WILSON. 
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IBEX-SHOOTING IN INDIA, 


Our Illustrations of this sport are from Sketches 

HE. Kennard. The Ibex is a wild goat, oe by ‘Mr. 
feature of which is the knotted horns of 
This fine animal was supposed by Buffon to be ¢ 
parent of the common European goat, as well 
chamois; but modern zoologists have found another primiti 
stock in the Caucasus and in Persia. The male is eae 
black, and stands 3ft. 9in. high at the shoulder with 
powerful limbs, and with horns twelve inches long. ae 
only good marksmanship is required for success in the pursuit 
of the ibex, but a sure mountaineering foot, and a steady 
head that will look over a precipice without feeling pidae 
The buck ibex has great speed and agility, leaping Daan 
thirty feet wide from rock to rock. Fogs are not unfrequent, 
and the huntsman, after searching for game all day, will be 
astonished by the sudden vision.of a herd of ibex, revealed at 
the lifting of the vaporous veil. Captain Henry Shakspear 
in his “ Wild Sports of India,” relates how once the black male 
of a herd actually ran against him ina fog. The ibex, when 
wounded, is very tenacious of life, and may sometimes et 
away, sliding down the cliff, after he was thought to be dead. 
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WASTING THE MIND. 


Writing in her journal, Dorothy Wordsworth says that her 
brother “wasted his mind in the magazines.” In Words. 
worth’s case the process of waste could not have lasted lons 
since for the greater part of his life he disregarded periodical 
literature, and even seems to have left the newspapers unread, 
When quite young, he proposed starting a magazine, but 
happily the project failed ; for no man could have been legs 
fitted for the steady labour of journalism. But whether 
Wordsworth wasted his mind or not, it is certain that most 
men are liable to do so in one way or another, and the expres- 
sion is so suggestive that it may serve asa text for a little 
discourse. 

I suppose there are few of us so virtuous as not to be some- 
times tempted to waste our minds. Intellectual exertion js 
always an effort, and it is pleasant to cherish the delusion that 
we are doing something when we are really idle. There is 
many aman who never tests the powers of his mind at all. 
He will not take the trouble to find out what he can achieve, 
He is content with routine, and plods through life with 
mental powers scarcely half alive. ‘There is nothing easier 
than intellectual rust, and no complaint more insidious. 
Temptations and excuses abound. We are weak in body, 
perhaps, or troubled with a want of pence, or allured by the 
cluims of society, or by what we choose to regard as family 
obligations. It is not every person who, like the judicious 
Hooker, will study Horace while he is tending sheep. 
Most of us think it is enough to do one thing at a time, 
and if it taxes the brain, are apt to find it irksome. The 
necessity of bodily exercise is universally acknowledged, 
but the mind may waste and shrink from want of use with- 
out any regard or compunction. ‘“ Never to be doing nothing ” 
was Sir Walter Scott’s maxim ; “ Never to do anything that 
you can avoid doing” is practically the maxim of the man 
who allows his intellect to dwindle for lack of exercise. To 
waste the mind is to make both mind and body more liable to 
disease. Labour is the secret of a healthy life, and it has 
been well said that no constitutions are so morbid as those by 
which no work is done. Overwork is, no doubt, one of the 
great evils of our day; but very much of the harm thus 
caused is due to the mechanical monotony of the toil, which 
exhausts the body and leaves no leisure for mental exertion. 
The man is fortunate who discovers early in life the bent of 
his mind; yet I think he is still more to be congratulated if 
he gives scope to his intellect in different directions, and does 
not work his brain in too narrow a groove. Depth is a virtue 
truly, but so also is breadth ; and don’t you think it is some- 
times possible to be so deep as to be dull? The mind moves, 
indeed, but, like a squirrel in a cage, it makes no progress. 

A writer once said that the mind does not enlarge after forty, 
and no doubt he spoke from personal experience, It may cease 
to grow long before that age, and the fool at forty whose 
condition the poet Young deplored was probably a fool of the 
same magnitude at thirty. But the healthy progress and 
activity of the mental powers does not cease thus early. A 
man is not old until he thinks himself so. When at the age 
of eighty, Lord Palmerston was asked what he considered the 
prime of life, he replied, “ seventy-nine,” and he never worked 
so hard as in his latter years. Some of the most famous 
statesmen and lawyers have won the best part of their fame 
in old age, and their minds seem to have grown stronger with 
the years. There are exceptions due to disease ; but it is the 
idler through the spring and summer of life who may antici- 
pate a decay of his faculties as the days of winter approach. 

How to guard against waste is the difficulty. It is not the 
eternal plodder who turns his mind to the best account. 
George Eliot’s Mr. Casaubon, in spite of his devotion to what 
he considered learning, was the most intolerable of fools. And 
if a man is blessed with the large intellect which Dorothea 
Brooke in her ignorance attributed to Casaubon, there is the 
danger that he may be tempted to cultivate it at the expense 
of his heart, which is the worst kind of waste. 

Waste of mind may be due to frivolity, but it may be 
caused also by a culture that is more ambitious than wise. 
We want to know about too many things in the present day, 
and are content that our knowledge should be superficial 
so long as it supplies us with food for conversation. A man 1s 
ashamed to say he is totally ignorant of a subject about 
which everyone is talking, and therefore, instead of con- 
sidering whether it is worth knowing, he “crams” for 
society. In one sense, as I have observed already, we cannot 
know too much, the deepest intellect is also the most expan- 
sive ; but in days of infinite distraction, of magazine theology, 
of exhaustless publications and superficial books, of sensational 
fiction and society gossip, the temptations to waste the mind 
under the plea of improving it are well-nigh irresistible. The 
Vicar of Wakefield’s eldest daughter thought she was well- 
skilled in controversy because she had read the disputes—in 
“Tom Jones ”—between Thwackum and Square, the controversy 
between Robinson Crusoe and his man Friday, and the dis- 
cussion in Defoe’s “Religious Courtship.” It is possible, 
despite the vaunts of culture daily sounded in our ears, that 
there are readers who have so wasted their minds on trivial 
matters as to resemble Olivia Primrose in their incapacity for 
understanding how ignorant they really are. J.D. 


Sir W. W. Hunter, the Indian historian, has been elected a 
member of the Council of the Hast India Association. 

The Duke of Norfolk has given another £50, making 
total of £550, towards the special outlay required ut the 
Baltimore Fishing School, county Cork. : A 

The Duchess of Albany, in the absence of Princess Louise 
through indisposition, visited Bath on June 13 and opened an 
important addition to the bathing establishment of the city. 
On the following day her Royal Highness opened at Trowbridge 
a Jubilee Townhall, presented by Mr. W. Roger Brown- 
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ART NOTES. 
PICTURES AND SCULPTURE. 


At Messrs. Dowdeswell’s Galleries (160, New Bond-street), Mr. 
Walter May exhibits a collection of water-colour drawings, of 
which the north of Ireland furnishes the principal subjects. 
The shores of Lough Swilly with its richly-wooded sides are 
picturesque enough to attract not only the artist, but also the 
tourist ; and at Buncrana, of which Mr. May gives a pretty 
view as seen from Killegan Bay (5), there are resources enough 
to beguile the tedium of a summer’s holiday. Of Shane Casile, 
the great attraction near Drogheda, there is no direct view, 
but we get from its grounds a delightful peep of the Boyne 
(56), which calls up all sorts of recollections. Lough Swilly 
itself furnishes not a few noteworthy halting-places or 
objects for excursions, of which “ Dunaff Head” (58), “ Rath- 
mullan” (60), and “Inch Island” (43), are not the least 
attractive. These spots and others Mr. May recalls with his 
light and pleasant pencil, never exaggerating the features of 
the scenery, but occasionally, as we think, lowering its colours 
and distances. The tones of an Irish landscape have a beauty 
of their own, and, without being as rich as those of Scotch 
scenery, they often possess a softness which cannot be outdone 
in any other part of the three kingdoms. 

Mr. May has wandered far and wide, sketch-book in hand, 
and, in addition to his sketches in the North of Ireland, he 
has brought back with him some pleasant memories of other 
lands, amongst which may be mentioned those of the famous 
“Too Rock off Funchal” (45), in the island of Madeira ; “ The 
Rocky Coast of St. Malo” (52); the still waters of Holland, 
and still more homely spots on the Thames and Medway. 

In the same galleries some thirty or more busts by Mr. 
Conrad Dressler deserve more attention than such work 
usually attracts. Although only in plaster, the busts have 
been so skilfully coloured as to give a very fair idea of the 
effect they will produce when cast in bronze. Mr. Dressler's 
aim has been to furnish the nucleus of a collection of busts of 
our leading men, and in the treatment of each head he has 
displayed far more individuality than might have been 
expected. The self-imposed ordeal has been fairly met, and 
we must congratulate the sculptor upon the result. In 
so wide a range of subjects, it is obvious that success 
in some cases would be greater than in others: and 
amongst these we are inclined to place the busts of 
Mr. Ford Madox-Brown, Mr. William Morris, Professor 
Flower, Mr. Ruskin, Dr. Ernest Hart, and Mr. E. A. Bond. 
Among the less successful, though by no means the 
less clever, are those of Lord Halsbury, Mr. Haweis, and 
Archdeacon Farrar ; but it may be fairly said that types so 
absolutely dissimilar cannot commend ‘themselves with equal 
force to the same delineator. Mr. Dressler works not only 
with strength and knowledge of his art, but he manages to 
throw into his faces a suggestion of life and movement which 
recalls the best work of the modern French school of 
sculpture. We cannot too gratefully recognise the need of 
such influence in our national art, too long kept down under 
the dull weight of German statuary. to which our streets and 
public buildings bear too obvious witness. We advise all who 
take an interest in modern sculpture to see the collection now 


on view at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s Galleries, for in it they will 
find the promise of a brighter future for this branch of art. 

Mr. Ives, an American artist, who has studied long in Rome, 
desires, apparently, to challenge comparison, at the Burlington 
Gallery (27, Old Bond-street), between his work and that of 
English sculptors. Unfortunately, his choice of subjects 
renders it difficult to compare his work with that of Mr. 
Dressler. Mr. Ives, it may be said, is not a disciple of his 
fellow-countryman, Mr. W. W. Story ; and we miss in his work 
the massive grandeur which attracted attention to the latter's 
“Cleopatra” and “The Sibyl,” some five-and-twenty years 
ago. Such works as “ Undine ”—the best of all Mr. Ives’s pro- 
ductions—the nymph “ Egeria,” and “ Pandora,” show rather 
the traditions of Canova’s emasculate classicism, combined 
with a curious and misplaced realism in the treatment of 
details. The “Undine,” however, suggested by De La Motte 
Fouqué’s description—“ the rising form of a pale female veiled 
in white,” is a very graceful figure, of which the drapery 
especially is treated with great delicacy and refinement, and 
may be fairly taken asa good instance of what the modern 
Roman school is capable. That in all respects it falls short of 
the French school is not surprising. 

It is difficult to decide whether we are to take aw sérieua 
the paintings of M. Pertuiset, the lion slayer, now on view at 
the Gainsborough Gallery (25, Old Bond-street), or to regard 
them as the legitimate successor of Mr. Furniss’s Academical 
works of last year. M. Pertuiset has apparently travelled in 
many lands and seen many strange sights, for at one moment 
we find him doubling Cape Horn and recording his impression 
of “Desolation Island” (2); at another he is crossing the 
great “Desert of Atacama” (51), of which the accidents de 
terrain seem singularly prosaic and European, whilst at other 
moments he treats us in a general way to the “Coast of 
Araucania” (12), “The Grand Prairies” (30), and scenes de- 
scribed as “ Aux Indes” (25), “ Au Pacifique” (18), and “ Médi- 
terranée” (26) It is, therefore, somewhat difficult to test by 
one’s own or others’ knowledge the accuracy of M. Pertuiset’s 
pencil; but if we infer that in his treatment of scenery 
he has been as scrupulous not to exaggerate Nature as 
in his drawing of animals, we may add that most of the 
spots he has visited aresomewhat tame and dull. The qualities 
which rendered M. Tartarin de Tarascon so attractive to himself 
and his neighbours are altogether wanting in M. Pertuiset. 
The “ noble” lion looks in his pictures little else than an un- 
dignified cat ; the lordly tiger has no more grace than a zebra’s 
foal ; whilst the elephant, as depicted in “ Aprés Moi” (32), 
would fail to inspire wonder or terror to a certificated scholar of 
the second grade. M. Pertuiset tells us that he is an impress- 
ionist, accentuating the fact by the exhibition of half-a-dozen 
of M. Manet’s works beside his own. If these be the im- 
pressions he has brought back with him from Patagonia, 
India, Africa, and elsewhere, where he seems to have gone in 
search of wild beasts and wild Nature, we can only say that 
other travellers have strangely misled us, and allowed us to 
become the victims of their terrors. M. Pertuiset, we are 
told, began life as a lion-hunter, and took to painting late in 
life. Perhaps this is the secret of his work. He had triumphed 
over so many dangers and difficulties in his earlier years that 
he could see none in his subsequent career; but still more 


probable is it that our English eyes and taste are not yet 


trained to the style of art which M. Pertuiset 


French critics have found in his work LS pees 
admire. For example, M. Albert Wolff, who stands a 


the first rank, finds that M. Pertuiset has 
the slightest technical instruction, succeeded in ’ product % 
some most remarkable pictures—in which the animals are ne 
presented artistically, and *he landscape is often startlin ‘is 
good in its qualities of breadth and tone; “ Aurélien Scholl” 
declares the value of M. Pertuiset’s work to be incontestab] 

and that he is an indépendant in the full and good sense of the 
term. ‘T'wo, at least, of his works, the “Tigre au Repos” (6) 
and “Roméo et Juliette” (19)—a lion entering the boudoir 
of a lioness—were exhibited at the Salon, and consequent] 

must have obtained a certain amount of approval. Under i 
circumstances, therefore, we cannot but urge our readers, artists 
and amateurs, to judge for themselves of the value of work which 
M. Pertuiset’s fellow-countrymen seem to appreciate so highly 


without 


ART MAGAZINES. 

The opening paper in the Magazine of Art for June is entitled 
“More Thoughts on our Art of To-day,” and is by G. F. Watts 
R.A. Itis headed by a capital woodcut from the bust of the 
artist, by Alfred Gilbert, A.R.A., now in the Royal Academy 
Exhibition. Under the head of “Current Art,” the editor 
continues his criticisms on the present Academy Exhibition 

Like a good-natured critic he praises all the good pictures and 
does not condemn the bad ones; but his judgment on the 
exhibition as a whole is, perhaps, open to question, and he js 
certainly wrong in describing Mr. Orchardson’s picture of the 
“Young Duke” as “of the time of the French Empire.” The 
illustrations to the article areexcellent. The frontispiece to this 
number is an etching after Rembrandt, “ A Family Portrait.” 

The second part of Royal Academy pictures which is issued 
as a supplement to the Magazine of Art is also published this 
month. 

There is much variety in the contents of the Art Journal 
for June. “The Royal Academy in the Last Century,” by the 
Librarian and Secretary of that institution, is continued, and 
is of great interest. ‘here is a very readable article, with 
good illustrations, on “ Boscobel and Whiteladies,” by J. 
Penderel-Brodhurst, who is presumably a descendant of the 
Penderels of thatilk. The Royal Academy, being the exhibi- 
tion of the season, naturally comes in for a full share of notice, 
and is illustrated with a good reproduction of Mr. Solomon's 
“Sacred and Profane Love.” ‘The articles on the Paris Ix- 
hibition are continued, and will prove useful to all such happy 
mortals as may have the opportunity of studying that great 
show in detail. 

We have received the Scottish Art Review, which is rapidly 
gaining a foremost place among publications of its class ; and 
Art and Literature, which also hails from the city of St. 
Mungo. The latter contains an excellent portrait of Michael 
de Munkaesy, and a reproduction of Mr. Burne-Jones's “ Tower 
of Brass.” 

The new number of Our Celebrities may be called the 
Ambassadors’ number. It contains portraits of the Russian, 
German, and French Ambassadors in this country. 


FRENCH and 


BLACK SILKS. 


from 1 to 10 guineas, 


EW 


256 to 262, 


FASHIONS FOR 1889. 


e ETER ROBINSON’S 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 

256 to 262, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. . 

N RECEIPT of LETTER or 


Mourning Goods will be forwarded to any part of England on 
approbation--no matter the distance—with an excellent fitting 
Dressmaker (if desired), without any extra charge whatever. : 

Address—PETER ROBINSON, Mourning Warehouse, Regent-st. 

NEXPENSIVE MOURNING, as well as the 

Richest Qualities, can be supplied by PETER ROBINSON, 

upon advantageous terms, to Families. Good fitting Dressmakers 

are sent to all parts of England with a full assortment of goods, 
and to take orders, imniediately on receipt of letter or telegram. 

Regent-street, Nos. 256 to 262. 
ENGLISH DRESSMAKING at 


very moderate charges. 


“ee . 
OvuR SPECIAL ~ Good-Wearing ” MAKES of 
A fresh delivery from “Como,” 3s, 1ld., 
4s. 6d., 58. 9d., to 10s, 6d. Patterns free. 


VENING and DINNER DRESSES. A superior 


and superb variety, all very moderate in price, varying 


BLACK MATERIAL COSTUMES. A 


beautiful variety of New Designs from 14 to 6 guineas. 


EAUTIFUL FRENCH MILLINERY, entirely 


New and Novel. 


PETER ROBINSON, the COURT and GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT- STREET, : 


CARRIAGE ENTRANCE aiso in ARGYLL-STREET. 


COURS and FAMILY 


TELEGRAM 


VAN HOUTEN’S 


BEST +> 
GOES FARTHEST. 


EASILY DIGESTED._MADE INSTANTLY. 


PURE 
Soluble 


COCOA 


LANCET.—“ Delicate aroma.”—" PURE and unmixed.” 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—<t is admirable.” — 
“Flavour is perfect” and “so PURE.” 


HEALTH.—“ Purity is beyond question.” 
“ONCE USED, ALWAYS USED.” 


Cc. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, WEESP, HCLLAND. 


PETER ROBINSON | 


Buckhorn Handle Carvers, Chased Silver Mounts, complete in Polished Oak Case, 
o2 2 0 


One Pair Meat Carvers and Steel .. 


5.3 AA £2 
One Pair each Meat and Game Carvers and Steel £3 0.0 


Butter Knife, with Ivory Handle, in best Morocco Case, 
Sterling Silver, 14s. ; Electro-Silver, 8s. 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


Solid Silver “Toby” 
Cream Jug, 
in. high, £2 2s, 


eminent Skin Doctors, Post-free, 


stainps. MOST INVALUABLE. 


wil 


TAYLOR'S CIMOLITE is the only 

thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 
experienced Chemist,and constantly prescribed by the most 
Sent for 14 or 36 penny 


J. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-street, London, W. 


Ivory Pepper 
Mill, with 

Sterling Silver 

Bands, 2Y 128, , 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LISTS FREE. 


TAMMERERS and STUTTERERS should 
reud a book by a gentleman who cured himself after 
suffering nearly forty years. Post-free for 13 stamps from 
Mr. B. BEASLEY, Sherwood, Willesden-lune, Bronceshury, 
London ; or 
Green Bank House, Hall Green (near Birmingham). 


——s 


Electro Silver full-size Oval Entrée Mish, with Bead Mounts. 

Converts into two dishes by simpiy removing the handle, 

Engraved as Illustrated, £3 3s.; Filain, £2 15s, 
Warmer to match, £3. 


Richly Fluted Biscuit, Butter, and Cheese Stand. 


Two Compartments, gilt inside, and glass lining 
to Butter. Best Electro, £2 &s. 
Two XVIIth Century Knives, 5s. extra, 


18, POULTRY, E.C., | 
158, oxFoRD-ST,, w,,) CONDON. 


MANUFACTORY, 
ROYAL PLATE & CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Sterling Silver Cigarette Boxes, 
Lined Cedar Wood. To hold 50, £4 10s.; to hold 
75, £5; to hold 100, £6 6s, 


Electro Silyer Toast Rack, Ves 
Frame, and Butter Dish 
combined, £2 10s. 
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FURNISH THROUGHOUT  (Rega.). 


OETA MANN a COoO., 
67 ro 79, HAMPSTEAD-ROAD, LONDON (*itimnieasts 


STRONG BLACK AND BRASS FRENCH 
BEDSTEAD. 
Width—3 ft. 3ft, 6in. 4ft. 4ft. 6in, 
133, 3d. 183,9d. 148, 6d. 153. 


BED-ROOM SUITES, in Art Colourings, from 70s, 
BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, from £5 15s, 


WALNUT MUSIC 


BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, = . H CABINET, 
with 6ft. Wardrobe, £18 ‘ 45 
a , 3 al sae. : WALNUT | OR EBONIZED OVERMANTEL. REVOLVIN With Bevelled-edge Silvered 
OBTZMANN’S io BEDSTEADS for Schools, Hospitals, Infirmaries, &c., With eight bevelled-edge Silvered Glass Pl.tes, 4ft, wide In Mahogany or ee eee £3 108 Glass and Carved Panels, 
BAMBOO D from 7s. 6d. by 3ft. 6in. high, 45s. Ditto Rosewood, Inlaid, 23183, 6d. £2 73. 6d. 
With Hangin a Flower Pot j £3 183, 
rass Chains, aid Rosewoc ic 
cee area ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, THE BEST FURNISHING GUIDE EXTANT, POST-FRER. re lay ee 


Messrs. HUNT & ROSKELL, 


MANUBACTURING -SIbVERSMITHS AND JEWELLERS TO HER - MAJESTY, 


Heo. IW DON D-STREET, W., 


Beg to announce that owing to the death of Mr. DETAILS OF SALE. 
; Old Diamond Ornaments from Private Sources—of Intrinsic Value. 
ROSKELL, Senior, and a re-arrangement of Partner- Diemont Neckists from ab504@ SROd6: 
; ; x Rows of Fine Pearls, 
ship Interests, the whole of the Stock will be offered for Bracelets, Brooches, Pendants, Earrings, Pins, Studs, and Rings, with 


all Combinations of Gems. 
Specimen Precious Stones of all kinds. | Watches and Clocks. 
Collections of Old Snuff-Boxes, Objets d'Art and Virtu. 
Old Watches. 
ALL ORDERS ATTENDED TO AS USUAL DURING Massive Silver and Gold Plate both for Presentation and Wedding 
THE SALE. Presents. 


SALE at Greatly Reduced Prices until JUNE 30 neat. 


Wi rae et ES) Be i cary 


LOVELY summer DRESSES _CARTER'S DISINTEGRATORS 


AT WORK DAILY—ALL DAY. 
The MOST EXTENSIVE EXHIBITION of GRINDING and CRUSHING MACHINERY ever / 
SEEN SUCCESSFULLY TREATING SUCH A GREAT VARIETY of MATERIALS. 


\ ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SHOW, WINDSOR, / 


JUNE 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, & 29th. | 
STAND 318. 


NMEAC REL rey IES MORTON. 


Cashmeres, Tennis Cloths, Merinos, Zephyrs, Summer 
Flannels, Summer Serges, Etc., 


AT FIRST HAND AND AT FIRST COST. 
_— HENRY PEASE & CO.’S SUCCESSORS, 
Spinners & Manufacturers, THE MILLS, DARLINGTON, 


Sole Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED GOLD MEDAL MERINOS’ 
CASHMERES, & DARLINGTON CROSS-WARP SERGES, 


Double Yarns, woven both ways of the cloth, absolutely 
: Indestructible; Wind and Storm Proof, Rain Proof, Salt- 

Water Proof, Dust Proof, 
&S~ Patterns are sent free to any address on approval. | | 
= Any Length is cut, and if not Approved will be exchanged 
within Seven Days. All Parcels are delivered Carriage Free 
to any Railway Station in Great Britain, and to Dublin, 
Belfast, Cork, Waterford, and Limerick. 


HENRY PEASE & CO0.’$ SUCCESSORS, 
sl cory pica se Miuuisetures, THE MILLS, DARLINGTON, ‘4222: 


S. SAINSBURY’S 
Je uv 
A Sweet and 
Fragrant Perfume A \ H) \ D HR | 
from English 
Lavender Flowers and most choice and 
delicate scents. VW A ji HR 
VERY LASTING. a. Je 


BIS MSs 1775 SiR ADD, LON DOMN: 
At the Railway Bookstalls and generally throughout the country. 


Prices, 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s., 3s., 48. 6d., and 6s.; post-free, 2d. extra. In neat Cases, suitible 
for Presents, from 3s, to lis. 6d.; post-free, 3d. extra. 


ees 


See 
ae 


"3SN NI GNVSNOHL J1VH-GNV-3NO A1uVaN AUSA 


Sua LuEvoO. 


ge Paid) to STAND 318, — 


, and COME and SEE IT GROUND. 


‘SHONVISHNS IVUANIW pure ‘ATG VLGNTA 


“IVWINV DNIGGAHHS 10 ‘ONILWIONVYD ‘DNISINTATNd Ut tnyssevons AyTenbe are 


WINDSOR SHOW 


<a 


J. HARRISON GARTER, 


Engineer, 82, Mark-lane, London, E.C. 


CARTER’S DISINTEGRATORS 


ARE USED BY NEARLY 13 THOUSAND. OF THE BEST FIRMS 
ALL OovER THE WoRLD. 


Exporters of Machinery, Shippers, Agricultural Implement Agents, Agents for Foreign 
Houses, Landowners (English or Foreign), and Manufacturers are especially invited to 


INSPECT THESE USEFUL MACHINES AT WORK. 


For Ladies’ Coiumn, see page 802; Wills and Bequests, page 804; Foreign News, page 806. 


GOOD TESTING SAMPLE, Addressed (Carria 


ANY DIFFICULTY IN TREATING ANY MATERIAL IS INVITED TO SEND A 


SiO S45 Sib MOISiIcr 


RIVES away oe 


Az A cy 


ANY MANUFACTURER, CONTRACTOR, MINER, or AGRICULTURIST EXPERIENCING 


a “Don’t put off till to-morrow the duties of to-day,” Buy a cake of Sapolio at once, and 
ean your house. Cleans Paint, Marble, Oil-cloths, Metals, Bath-tubs, Kitchen Utensils, 
; ee Useful all over the house for all cleaning except laundry. Sample (full size 
©) sent post-free on receipt of 33d. in stamps by 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SON’S COMPANY, 47, Farringdon-street, London, E.C. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


It is too late in the day for me to describe the Duke of 
Portland’s wedding, which was one of the smartest “ functions” 
of this uncommonly bright season. Very beautiful is the new 
young Duchess, with a pose of the head reminding one of the 
Princess of Wales, and a slender figure “more than common 
tall,” and giving promise of ample dignity of form hereafter, 
when years have filled in the outlines. We have not many 
Duchesses; but fourof the most beautiful young women alive are 
amongst them. ‘he Duchesses of Montrose, Leinster, Neweastle, 
and Portland, each of whom has many of the rich and hopeful 
years before thirty yetin front of her, are all lovely to look upon. 
Wha: a satire on the silly story that plain children are mocked 
by—that beauty is of no consequence! The Duchess of St. 
Albans, again, is a noted beauty, and the Duchess of Man- 
chester—well, on the occasion of the Shah’s last visit he ex- 
pressed a wish to purchase her Grace, as the most charming 
member of her sex that his Imperial Majesty at that date saw 
in this country. Some interesting sketches from the Duchess 
of Portland’s trousseau appear in the Lady's Pictorial of 
June 15. 

Winter costume for ladies has long been very manly, but it 
has been left for this season to carry the imitation of the other 
sex into summer gowns. For tennis and boating, loose shirts 
of striped flannel or white serge, with turn-down collars and 
knotted ties, are worn doubtless with much more comfort than 
any closely-fitting bodices; but it was surely unnecessary 
for girls going to Epsom to wear stiff-starched fronts under 
loose cut-away coats, and still less is it excusable to copy 
male fashion thus for the promenade in the park. Yet shirts— 
veritable white and striped linen shirts—have made their appear- 
ance in both those places in considerable numbers. The jackets 
worn with them are generally either of striped tennis flannel or 
cream or blue estamine serge. Some are turned back with revers 
sloping from the shoulder down “to nothing” at the waist ; 
while others are made to fasten with a single button at the 
chest, the edges beneath falling loose, and above turned back 
as a lying-down collar. In either case, the shirt-front is visible 
from neck to waist. An upright “ masher” collar to the shirt 
seems most popular; and either a little made-up white or 
coloured bow, or a loosely-knotted scarf with the ends hanging 
down, finishes off the throat. 

As if to contrast with such stiff “aping the man,” this 
season’s truly feminine materials, the light, graceful, delicate- 
coloured fabrics that, being judiciously chosen and well made, 
will render even a plain and awkward woman pretty and 
graceful to look at—these are more charming than ever. 
The zephyrs, the best sort of cotton fabric for every 
costume purpose, are as dainty in, design and finished in 
surface as silks; while as to the foulard silks, which four out 
of every six well-dressed women are wearing for walking and 
Park driving, they are soft and pretty to the highest degree. A 
new kind of zephyrs are in brocade patterns. Foulards have, 
usually, somewhat “pronounced” patterns; what is called 
“ vermicelli,” little round white stripes meandering on a dark- 
blue or grey or plum coloured or green ground, or the more 
erratic “lightning.” in which the white splashes about on the 
dark ground in zigzags, with sharp curves, are popular 
patterns. Little sprays, isolated blossoms, or tiny bouquets of 
flowers, are much admired in the foulard designs ; and I have 
received from a Paris correspondent an admiring account of a 
dress in which the Princess of Wales was seen at the Exhi- 
bition, which was a foulard with a dark grey ground, patterned 
thickly with antumn foliage in red and brown tints. 


Floral patterns haye almost banished stripes. and in that 
tasteful fabric for garden-party wear, muslin de laine, sprays 
and bouquets of flowers are almost universal. 
and very often gathered and pleated bodices are features of 
the making in these soft stuffs. A sleeve full to below the 
elbow and there put into a deep tight cuff, or a sleeve full to 
the wrist and gathered and tied round with ribbon in three 
places. the lowest forming the cuff, are simple and pretty. 
Vast quantities of lace are still used on what are called in 
general terms “ washing materials” (though, as to many of 
them, to wear them after washing is impossible), and em- 
broidery. both ordinary Madeira work and that of more elaborate 
construction, is employed for panels and laid flat on bodices to 
finish off folds or edge revers. 

Bordered materials are very popular, especially in the light 
woollens for the “ tailor-made” class of gowns. Flat sides to 
the skirts, a front almost or quite plain, edged along the bottom 
with a band of passementerie or with the edging of the 
material, the latter forming a footing also to the back drapery, 
and either revers or a sloping trimming on the bodice— these 
are characteristics of the make of these materials. Or the 
border can be used to make a vest and collar and a plain front 
to the skirt, and also folded edges down either side of the plain 
back drapery. 

At a crowded and smart party in Albert-gate Mansions re- 
cently, a happy thought to keep the rooms cool was put into 
execution. The windows were open all the way along the 
suite of rooms, and on the balconies were placed huge blocks 
of ice, partially surrounded by tall ferns and palms and grow- 
ing flowers, especially white azaleas. Screensarranged on one 
side of each window tempered the cool air for those afraid of 
chills, and also formed backings for the tall stands on which 
stood red-shaded lamps giving forth a becoming light—all 
that there was in the rooms—sufficiently brilliant without 
glare. Thus, though it was a crowded party, the rooms were 
quite pleasantly cool. 

Certainly women do some very foolish things. The only 
comfort when one feels a little ashamed about them is to 
reflect that, as immortal Mrs. Poyser said, ‘‘ Women av fools : 
God A’mighty made ’em to match the men.” Very silly, for 
instance, was the telegram lately sent to the Queen by six 
ladies, asking her Majesty to order that Irish tenants who 
do not pay their rents shall in future not be evicted. Any 
schoolgirl knows, not merely that the Queen has no power to 
interfere with the execution of the laws of the land, but, 
further, that our great struggles for constitutional liberty 
have all raged over that very point, and that our national 
freedom hangs on the incapacity of the Sovereign to arbitrarily 
interfere with the operation of the law and the execution of 
it by the Judges. 

Then there was the “literary ladies’ dinner,” at which, 
apparently, no “literary ladies” were present. A Miss 
Morton had the happy thought of asking all the famous 
women writers of the day to this dinner, adding to the 
invitation that each of them must pay half-a-guinea for 
her own ticket. The result was like that of calling spirits 
from the vasty deep : anybody can invite literary ladies to a 
dinner for which they themselves are to pay ; but will they 
come? They did not, on this occasion ; but some people went. 
The names of the diners for the most part convey no ideas to 
the general public. A Mrs. Smith—the distinguished literary 
lady in question is differentiated as Mrs. Michael of that ilk— 
proposed a toast—* The Martyrs of Modern Life”—which was 
meant as a synonym for married women! Seven of the ladies 
smoked after dinner! There can be no reason why women 


Full sleeves 


should not have symposia of their own, but there is ever 
‘reason why they should not make a boast and a show of it and 
why they should not indulge in frothy rubbish for toasts and 
speeches. Men do not make a call on the attention of the humar 
race whenever they perform the feat of amusing themselves foy : 
few hours without female society ; why should these india 
make such a marvel of their analogous performance? Ang 
what should we think of the brains of men who proposed a 
toast insulting all wives by sympathising with their husbands 
for being married? FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLuER, 


SALE OF TENNYSON MANUSCRIPTS. 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge sold, on June 15 at 
their rooms, Wellington-street, Strand, half-a-dozen anarine 
seripts of Lord Tennyson. The first was the original auto. 
graph MS. of the dedication of his poems to the Queen. This 
varies in many lines and words from the original published 
version. It contains two unpublished verses, and has many 
lines and words erased and altered. At the end is a short 
note as follows :—* My dear Moxon,—I send you the three 
last stanzas of the dedication. Ought not all the you's 
and the your’s and the hers to be in capitals?—A 
Tennyson.” The second was the MS. of “‘Ihe Daisy,” 
occupying four and a half pages octavo. It contains 
several lines that were omitted in the published version 
and also a few erasures. The third was the MS. of “The 
Letters,” two pages octavo, also containing a few alterations 
from the printed form. ‘The fourth was the MS. of Stanzas to 
the Rev. F. D. Maurice, two pages octavo. The fifth was 
Tennyson's poem “ The Brook,” eight pages octavo. This MS, 
contains a few alterations from the printed form. The sixth 
and last MS. was that of “Maud,” 16 pages quarto and 41 
pages octavo, but not the complete poem. ‘This MS. contains in 
many cases complete verses that were never published, and 
there are many alterations and erasures. There was a brisk 
competition for these interesting documents, which sold ag 
follows :—No 1, The Dedication to the Queen, £30 (Hay); 
No. 2, “The Daisy,” £24 10s. (Robson) ; No.3, “ The Letters,” 
£18 10s. (Robson); No. 4, “Stanzas to Rey. F. D. Maurice 
£23 (Hay); No. 5, “The Brook,” £51 (Pearson); No. 6, 
“ Maud,” £111 (Barker). é 


From Warasdin, in Croatia, it is reported that a spinster 
named Catharina Dominico, aged eighty-three, has been led to 
the matrimonial altar by a tramway-conductor of that district 
thirty-seven years her junior. ‘lo make the case still more 
imposing, the bride was accompanied to church by her mother, 
who is no less than 117 years of age? The old lady is said to 
have been in an ecstasy of delight at having been allowed to 
live long enongh to see her “child” married. 

The German steamer Saale arrived in New York on June 15. 
She narrowly escaped collision with an iceberg on June 11 
at 11.15 p.m., in latitude 43 deg., longitude 50 deg. The steamer 
was moving on in a fog, with indications of ice, at half-speed, 
a careful look-out being kept. when ice was discovered ahead 
and also on the port bow. Then a moment later an iceberg 
loomed 50ft. high on the port bow. The steamer swung to 
starboard, cleared the mass, and slid along its northern edge 
amid fragments of ice, the iceberg being fully a quarter of a 
mile square and full of pinnacles and projections. The Saale 
broke through one projection. On leaving the iceberg the 
steamer was hove to and carefully examined, but found 
intact. She then proceeded on her course, reaching Sandy 
Hook on June 14. 
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SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, 


Show-Rooms: 112, REGENT -STREET, LONDON, W. (er-tiinns 


saving Purchasers 


Supply the Public direct at Manufacturers’ 


SOLID SILVER. — The 

largest an 1 choicest Stock in London. 
Many of the designs are reproductions of 
the antique, at about one-third the cost of 
the original, whilst others are the Com- 


pany’s special designs, and cannot be 
obtained elsewhere, 
EDDING PRESENTS. 


Special attention is deyoted to the 
production of elegant and inexpensive 
novelties, which are arranged in special 
cases for the convenience of customers. 
Every article is marked in plain figures 
for eash without discount. Intending 
purchasers should pay a visit of inspection 
before deciding elsewhere, and are assured 
of not being importuned to purchase. 


CHRISTENING PRESENTS. 
BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 
VESS PLATE, of a Military 


character, especially designed to 

orler. Figures or groups introducing the 

uniform of any regiment modelled in the 

highest style of art. Regiments returning 

from abroad supplied with complete outfits 
of table plate. Old plate done up as new. 


PRESENTATI ON PLATE. 

A magnificent stock of high-class plate, 
comprising Tea and Coffee Services, Centre- 
Pieces, Dessert-Stands, Candelabra, Race 
Cups, Bowls, Tankards, Beakers, Jugs, &c., 
at prices from £1 to £1000. Special ant 
original designs by the Company’s own 
artists prepared free of charge for com- 
mittees and others. 


CAUTION. — The Company 
regret to find that many of their 
Designs are being copied in a very inferior 
quality, charged at higher prices, and in- 
serted in a similar form of advertisement, 
which is caleulated to mislead the public. 
They beg to notify that their only London 
retail address is 112, REGENT-STREET,W. 


OLD PLATE taken in 


Exchange, or Bought for Cash, 


SECOND -HAND SILVER. 

The Goldsmiths’ Company have a 
large and varied Stock of useful articles at 
very moderate prices, 


NTIQUE PLATE.—The 
Goldsmiths’ Company have an ex- 
tensive collection of rare old English Silver, 
including Sugar Dredgers, Two-handle 
Porringers, Canditesticks, Cruet Frames, 
Salvers, &c., which they are selling at fair 
market prices, instead of the extravagant ‘ 
sums asked by houses who deal exclusively Silver-mounted Scent Bottle, 
in second-hand and antique goods. 40s 


GOLDSMITHS’ 


ANN 


Solid Silver Queen Anne Hair Brush, 39s. 


AND SILVERSMITHS' 


Cash Prices, 


Goods forwarded to the 
Country on approval. 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 


The Company direct the attention 
of Visitors to their Exhibit, pro- 
nounced by the Press to be the most 
important and interesting in the 
British Section. 


THE TIMES, May 7. 

“The Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ 
Company’s collection of goods, the low 
prices of which, combined with admir- 
able taste, seem to defy competition, 
deserves attentive examination.” 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Post-Free to all Parts of the World, 


Best Electro-Plated Biseuit, Butter and Cheese Stand, 
with Knives, price 30s. 


COMPANY, 112, 


Hi HL (iil NM 


Four Solid Silver Salt Cellars and Spoons 
in case, price 50s. 


A AO ee 
Solid Silver Calendar Frame, 55s. 
REGENT -STREET, 


from 25 to 50. per. Cent. 
E,LECTRO-PLATE.—The 


Goods Manufactured by the Company 
are trebly plated with pure Silver on the 
finest Nickel Silver, are unsurpassed for 
durability, and are equal in design and 
finish to Solid Silver. 

Although the prices in this Department 
are lower than charged by Stores and Fur- 
nishing Ironmongers, the quality is 
immeasurably superior. 


SPOON S AND FORKS. 

Trebly plated with pure Silver on the 
finest hard white Nickel Silver. Specially 
recommended for hard wear. Thousands 
of testimonials receiyed from customers 
who have thoroughly tested their durability 
and excellence. Solid SILVER SPOONS and 
FORKS, 68. 3d. per ounce. 


TABLE CUTLERY. — With 
best double refined Shear Steel Blades 
and fine African Ivory Handles. Best 
Electro-plated Fish Knives and Forks, 
Dessert Knives and Forks, Cake Knives 
and Forks, Salad Spoons and Forks, 
Asparagus Servers, Tart Servers, &c. 


APPROBATION. — Selected 

parcels of goods forwarded to the 
country on approval when desired, Cor- 
respondents not being customers should 
send a London reference or deposit. 


COUNTRY CUSTOMERS 

have through this means the ad- 
yantage of being supplied direct from an 
immense London stock, containing all the 
latest novelties, and which are not obtain- 
able in provincial towns. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
Orders executed with the utmost care 
and faithfulness under the immediate 
supervision of a member of the Company. 
Where the selection is left to the firm, 
customers may rely upon good taste and 
discretion being used, and the prices being 
exactly the same as if a personal selection 
were made, 


TESTIMONIALS.—The 
numerous recommendations with 
which the Goldsmiths’ Company have becn 
fayoured by customers who hayeused their 
plate for years, is a pleasing testimony to 
the excellence and durability of their 
manufactures. 
MEDALS.— Awarded Seven 
Gold and Prize Medals and the 
Legion of Honour, a special distinction 
conferred on this Firm for the excellence 
of their manufactures. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Post-Free to all Parts. 


OY 


d Silver Cloth Brush, 19s. 


i 


Latest Novelties. Reduced Prices: 


Wwe 


LONDON, 


‘JUNE 22, 1889 


NEW MUSIC. 


D RIS. 

: PHEN. ON awh Per ED CELLIER. 
. O. STEPHENS and ALF 0} 

Bee Authors of “ Dorothy.” . . 

Now being Played at the Lyric Theatre 

With Great Success, 


Vocal Score on : ca +» 5s. Od, 
Pianoforte Solo oe “+ oe 3s. Od. 
Lyrics os oo . . oe ++ 03, 6d, 


Qo FARE THEE WELL. 
i 


“T’ye Sought the Brake and Bracken.” 
Sung by Mr. Ben Davies, 
Twice Wneored. 


HAT HAS BECOME OF THE DOOR? 


Sung by Mr. Arthur Williams, 
Encored nightly. 


pas JUG OF BEER. 


Sung by Mr. Furneaux Cook, 
Thrice redemanded. 


BIDS ME SPEED AWAY. 


Sung by Mr. Hayden Coffin 
With Immense Success, 
Price 2s. each net, 


Doe WALTZ. By P. Bucalossi. 


yrexes® 


pe LANCERS. By P. Bucalossi. 
[poRis QUADRILLE. By P. Bucalossi. 
[oe POLKA. By P. Bucalossi. 
ies PIANO ARRANGEMENTS, by 


Kuhe, Boyton Smith, Smallwood,and Charles Godfrey, 
Price 2s. each net. 
OHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, £.0. 


TOSTI'S LAST NEW SONGS. 
VENETIAN SONG. TOSTI. 


Sung by Miss Kate Flynn, Messrs. Courtice 
Pounds, Signor Mhanes, Isidore De Lara, 
Reginald Groome, Hirwen Jones, and Fred. 
King. 

Words by B. C. Stephenson. 

In B flat, D flat, B flat and F. 


Es YOURS SINCERELY. TOSTI. 
Words by Agnes Glave. 
In § flat, F and G. 
BANJOS. 


(CAMMETES AMERICAN 


Cammeyer Banjo unequalled. 
Prices from 5 Guineas. : 
Student Banjo, 5 Guineas; Ladies Boudoir, 7 Guineas. 


GV by PANORMO and Others. 


Old Spanish Guitars, 
Old French Guitars, _ 
And New Guitars at all Prices, 


PuRst AWARD to CHAPPELL and CO. 


for PIANOS, MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 1889. 


HAPPELL and 00’S PIANOFORTES 


for INDIA and the COLONIES, Tron-framed and extra 
screwed, from 38 Guineas, Testimonials and Lists, post-free. 


CH and CO.S IMPROVED IRON- 
FRAMED COTTAGE PIANOFORTES. New Designs, 
Marqueterie panels, &c., from 43 Guineas. , 


(CHAEEEYE and CO’S PIANOFORTES, 


HARMONIUMS., and AMERICAN ORGANS for Hire, 
Sale, or on the Three-Years’ System. New or Secondhand. 


({LouGH and WARREN’S CELEBRATED 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 6 Guineas to 250 Guineas. 
Pronounced by the highest judges to be superior to all others 
in quality of tone. ILLUSTRATED LISTS, post-free. 

CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


NEWS 


NEW MUSIC. 


ETAZLER and CO’S LIST, 
NEW SONGS, 2s. net, post-free. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
FOURS. J. L. Molloy. 
OURS, J. L. Molloy. 
New Song by this popular composer, 
Words by G. Clifton Bingham, 
I WOULD THAT THE BOATS WERE 
HOME. 
I WOULD THAT THE BOATS WERE 
HOME. 


New Song by J. L. MOLLOY. 
Words by G. Clifton Bingham, 


[PouGzas GORDON. Lawrence Kellie. 


Words by F. E. Weatherly. 

Sung with Enormous Snecess by Madame Relle 
Cole, Madame Osborne Williams, Madame Schititer, 
Miss Jessie Griffin, Miss Marie Curran, Miss Dorothy 
Hanbury, Madame Madeline Hardy, Miss Marguerive 
Hall, and by the composer. 


OUGLAS GORDON. Lawrence Kellie. 


In Four Keys, D, E flat, F (Compass D to F), and G, 


OCOCO. Mrs. Brunning Maddison. 
Sung with great success by Mr. Lawrence Kellie, 
In Three Keys, EK, F (compass C to F), and G. 


“ ac . 
OCOCO. Truth” says: ~ Mrs. Brunning 
Maddison’s setting of Swinburne’s song ‘Rococo’ 


is a triumph, being original, musicianly effective, 
and tender.” 


CHARMANTE MARGUERITE. 


Sung with great success by Miss Liza Lehmann 
at the Monday Popular Concerts. In Two Keys, 
D (compass A to F sharp) and E, 

THE WALTZ OF THE SEASON, 


EMORIES. Caroline Lowthian. 


Played with great success hy Mr, Liddell at all his 
engagements. 


ETZLER and CO., 


Sole Importers of the Celebrated 


M4S°N and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
MAS°N and HAMLIN ORGANS. 


D 


LA 


ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS, 
Supplied to 
Her Most Gracious Majesty 
THE QUEEN, 
Her Imperial Majesty 
THE EMPRESS BUGENIE, 
and to churches, chapels, and schools throughout the 
United Kingdom, &e. 


MA4S°" and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
M4808 and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 


Prices from £8 to £400. 
May be had on the Three Years’ Hire-Purchase System. 
Liberal Discount for Cash, 
New Illustrated List post-free. 


MM ASN and HAMLIN PIANOS. 
THE NEW UPRIGHT MODEL. 


THE NEW BOUDOIR GRAND MODEL, 
Improved method of stringing. 


ETZLER and CO.’S BRASS, REED, AND 
1 STRINGED INSTRUMENTS of Every Description. 
List post-free, 


ETZLER and CO., 
42, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, LONDON, W, 


M4 CHERIE. By PERCY M. HEWITT. 
‘i splendidly illustrated. This lovely WALTZ bids fair 
tobecome the rage of the season. Played everywhere, with 
the greatest applause. 23. net. Band and military parts will 
be realy immediately—Lonpon Music PUBLISHING CoM- 
PANY, LIMITED, 54, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


MALLWOOD’S PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 


Smallwood's Tutor Ts the Best of all, 

Smallwood's Tutor Is the Best of ali. 

Smallwood's Tutor Ts the Best of all. 
23. Gd. net.—FRANGIS and Day, 195, Oxford-street, W. 


Hstey ORGANS. Over 210,000 Sold. 


Unrivalled in Tone. Best in Quality. 
Beautiful in Model and Finish. 
To be had of all the principal Musical Instrument Dealers. 


PSteY ORGAN COMPANY 
(HODGE and ESSEX), 
12, Rathhone-place, Oxford-street, W. 
The Largest Manufacturers of American Organs in the World. 


PSTEY ORGAN TUTOR. By KING HALL. 


Price 2s. 6d, net. ; post-free, 2s. 103d, 


RARDS’ PIANOS.—Messrs ERARD, of 


18, Great Marlhorongh-street, London,and 13, Ruede Mail, 
Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
, CAUTION the Piiblic that Pianofortes are being Sold 
g the name of “ Erard” which are not of their manu- 
factire.. For information as to authenticity apply at 18, Great 
Marlhorough-st., where new Pianos can be obtained from 50 gs. 


{RARDS' PIANOS.— COTTAGES, from 
50 gnineas, 

OBLIQUES, from 9 guineas. 

GRANDS, Erom 125 guineas. 


OHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
33, Great Pulteney-street, London, W. 
GOLD MEDAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
GOLD MEDAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885. 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at from 25 to 250 guineas, 
PIANOKORTES for HIRE, 


*"ALMAINE and CO. PIANOS AND 
ORGANS,—Absolute Sale. New Partnership. Ten 
yours! warranty. Easy terms, Cottage Pianos, 8 guincas, 
10 guineas, 12 guineas, &c. § 
Class 0, 14 guineas, | Class 3, 23 guineas. 
Class 1,17 guineas. | Class 4, 26 guineas. 1 
Class 2,20 guineas. | Class 5, 30 guineas, | Class 8, 45 guineas, 
American Organs, by all the best. Makers, from 4$ guinens 
upwards. Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one of a higher class be taken, and will 
he exchinged free if not approved of within one month, 
Tilustrations and particulars post-fre T. DALMAINE, and 
CO. (Mstablished 104 Years), 91, Finshbury-pavement, London. 


HOMAS OETZMANN and CO, 
“desire it to he most distinctly understood that they are 
Pianoforte Manufacturers only,and that their only address is 
27, Baker-street, Portman-square, London, W. 
a4 = °+|Go0d second-hand full-compass COTTAGE 
£1 ») PIANOS, returned from hire, may now be 
Ue obtained, packed free, and forwarded, from 
THOMAS OBTZMANN and CO., 
27, Baker-street, W. 
oD) On receipt of £20, a Thoroughly-sound and D 
£ 1) | ble Walnut COTTAGE PIANO, fullest compa: 
ai \7@ | of Toctaves, will he packed free,and sent toany 
| pirt, from . 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 
| 27, Baker-street, W. 
The New  Tron-frame_ 
7 octaves, with every improvement, One of 
the best pianos ever inade. Drawings free. - 
| THOMAS OWTZMANN and CO., 
27, Baker-street, W. 


D 


Class 6,35 guineas. 
Class 7,40 guineas, 


COTTAGE PTANO, 


£28. 


Trichord PIANO drawing-room model, repeti- 

tion netion, grand, rich, full tone; in handsome 

Tralian walnut wood case, elaborately carved 

and fretwork front and cabriole truss legs. 

Drawings post-free, Packed free, and forwarded. 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO,, 

27, Baker-street, Portman-square, London, W. 


PLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S PIANOS. 
EVERY DESORIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
Illustrated Lists Free. 
Sole Agency, 170, New Bond-street, W. 


£35. 


jonN BRINSMEAD and Sons’ 


UPRIGHT IRON GRAND PIANOFORTES 
combine the Elegance and Convenience of the Cottage with 
the Perfection of Touch, Tone, and Durability of the 
Horizontal Grand, 

Prices from Forty Guineas upwards, 

18, 20, and 22, Wizgmore-street, London, W. 


Dounded, 1823; Rebuilt, 1887. 


OORE and MOORE.—Pianos from 16 gs. 


to 108 gs. Organs from 7 gs, to 80 gs. ; Three-Years’ 
System, from 10s, 6d. per Month, or Cash, Lists free. 
104 and 105, Bishopsgate-within, London, B.C, 


Ce ee ak MENTER. 
Awarded 


the 
\s HIGHEST HONOURS 
AT ALL EXHIBITIONS. 


HOCOLAT MENIER in 1b. and ¢ 1b. 
PACKETS. 


For 
BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER. 


Cet iets MBN IT ER, 
Daily Consumption 
exceeds 50 Tons, 


(CHOCOLAT MENTER, Paris, 


London, 
New York. 
Sold Everywhere, 


Be20OwN & POLson’s Cees FLour 
IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 
BROWN & PoLson’s (oRN FLour 
FOR THE NURSERY. 

BrzowN & PoLson’s (CORN Fuour 


FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 


BRRowN & PpoLson'’s CORN FLOUR 


FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 


BROWN & Poxson’s Coen FuouR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


(COCeLES 
ANTIBILIOUS 


pts. 


((OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
} FOR LIVER. 


((OCKLES ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR BILE, 


((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS 


OCKLE’'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. * 
FOR INDIGESTION. 


PILLS. 
FOR HEARTBURN. 


A BBEY, WILLIS, and CO., Wine Merchants. 

Spanish Claret, “ Val de Penas.” A full-bodied, agree- 
able dinner-wine, five years old, with perfect. soundness ; 
strongly recommended ; high medical testimonials ; guaran- 
teed pure; 10s, 6d. per Dozen, Catalogues, &c., at 32, Great 
Tower-street, E.C. 


MAPLE & CO. 


MAPLE and CO., Manufacturers. 
MAPLE and OO., Timber Merchants. 
MAPLE and CO.’S BED - ROOM SUITES 


are manufactured from timber which they have them- 
selves imported and stacked in their yards till thoroughly 
dry and well seasoned. The soundness of the woods, as weil 
as the workmanship, can thus be ensured._MAPLBE and CO., 
Timber Importers and Manufacturers, Trade supplied. 


APLE and CO. Inexpensive BED-ROOM 
- SUITES, for smaller and secondary rooms. The variety 
is most extensive, comprising suites very prettily paintedand 
decorated in artistic colourings,as well as nany others in hard 
polished woods. Prices range from £3 10s. to £10 10s, 


BED-RooM SUITES. 
ED-ROOM SUITES. — For suites at a 


moderate price, ash and walnut are particularly recom 
mended, as they are not only pretty and fashionable woods, 
but also very durable, and well adapted to stand the test of 
daily use ina variable climate. 


APLE and CO.—Medium price BED- 


ROOM SUITES, pas from 10 to 35 guineas. These 
grades, in which Maple and Co.are able to offer eptionasl 


value, comprise well-made suites in walnut, ash, satin walnut, 
light and dark oak, and other woods, as well as in plain and 
decorated enamel. Many of the suites have quaint and 
original arrangements of cupboards and shelves, affording 
artistic effects much liked, P 


BEDSTEADS 
BEDSTEADS to 65 guineas. 


MAPLE and CO. have seldom less than 


Ten Thousand BEDSTEADS in Stock, comprising some 
600 various patterns, in sizes from 2ft. 6in. to 5 ft, 6in, wide, 
ready for immediate delivery—on the day of purchase, if 
desired, The disappointment and delay incident to choosing 
from designs only, where but a limited stock is kept, is thus 


avoided, 
IRON 


From 8s. 9d. 


APLE and CO.—300 BRASS and 
BEDSTEADS, fitted with hedding complete, in show- 
rooms to select from. Strong iron bedsteads from 8s. 6d. to 
10 guineas; brass bedsteads from 70s. to 40 guineas; 10,000 
in stock.—Tottenham-court-road, London ; and Paris, 


wo NOVELTIES for 1889, 
(CARPETS WOVEN in SQUARES. 
(ABT ETS WOVEN by NEW LOOMS. 


MAPLE and CO. have much pleasure in introducing 
two novelties in Square Carpets in which the appearance and 
durability of the fabric is greatly improved, while the cost is 
considerably lessened. BRUSSELS and WILTON SQUARE 
CARPETS have hitherto heen made by the different widths 
being sewn together, and then a border being added. This 
has occasioned a number of joins, besides great waste in 
matching. 


EAMING and ALL WASTE AVOIDED. 


) By the new looms this waste is obviated, and the Carpets 
will wear better, as the ridges at the seams will be dispensed 
with. By one of the new looms carpets can be woven any 
ordinary length and 12 ft. wide without seam, thus introducing 
a new era in carpet weaving. 


PARQUET WILTON CARPETS, 
PARQUET BRUSSELS CARPETS. 


Purchasers of these new carpets will not only have the 
advantage of enhanced effect and increased durability ; but, 
the waste in “ matching ” being avoided, the exact quantity of 
material paid for will be found in the carpet, and can he 
measured up on the floor. 


APLE and CO. are now showing these 
New Productions in a great variety of designs and 
colourings, in different sizes, and strongly recommend them 
to the notice of their patrons and friends who are about buy- 
ing carpets—MAPLE and CO., Warehouse for Carpets of 
English Manufacture. 


MAPLE & CO. 


[SEXPENSIVE NOVELTIES. 
RTISTIC FURNITURE, | substantially 


made, but quite inexpensive. In arranging for their 
new productions, Maple and Co. have studied especially to 
meet the requirements of those who, while desiring to furnish 
in good taste, do not wish to incur great expense, 


DPD WING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
NEXPENSIVE SUITES. 


MAPLE and 0O/S Dining-room Furniture, even in the 
least costly grades, will be found well made and finished, and 
of a most substantial character, Strongly-made suites, with 
comfortable elbow-chairs, in leather, from 8 guineas, An 
immense variety always on show, ready for immediate 
delivery. 


DBAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
[REXPENSIVE FURNITURE. 


The assortment of Drawing-room Furniture comprises 
every variety of comfortable stuffed Easy Chairs, at from 24s, 
each ; Couches, at from 50s.; pretty Occasional Chairs, Tables, 
Overmantels; Cabinets: and Writing Tables, all at most 
moderate prices ; as well as complete suites in tapestry, velvet, 
Mogadore cloth, and silks, at from 10 guineas upwards. 


M4°LE and CO., Manufacturers. 
DP BAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
APLE and CO,.— DRAWING - ROOM 


FURNITURE.—The Drawing-room and Boudoir afford 
greater scope than any other parts of the home for the exer- 
cise of individual taste and preference, and in furnishing 
them it is essential that the harmony of style, texture, and 
colouring should be unbroken, These rooms, in fact, are 
indices to the refinement and good taste of the lady of the 
house. 


NEW DESIGNS in CRETONNES. 
({RETONNES— The New Cretonnes exhibit 


unique effects in imitation of old Florentine cut velvets 
while others are reproductions of Indian, Egyptie and 
Moorish, as well as Louis XIV. and LOUIS XVI. ens, 
invaluable for wall decorations, draperies, or curtains.— 
MAPLE and CO., London and Paris. 


(COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS. 
USEFUL PRESENTS. 
MAPLE and CO. invite an Inspection of 


thoir magnificent Collection of Ornamental and Useful 


| E 


, From Victoria 10 a.m., 


Articles, suitable for Birthday, Wedding, and Complimentary | 


Presents, which will be found to be the best and most com- 
plete in London, 


APLE and CO.—PICTURES, OIL 
PAINTINGS, and WATER COLOURS, by rising 
artists; also Etchings, Engravings, and Photograyures, 
Statuary, modern and from the antique, by celebrated Italian 
sculptors. A magnificent collection on view. 


FURNITURE for EXPORTATION, 
JPURNITURE for EXPORTATION. 
HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS of POUNDS’ 


worth of manufactured GOODS ready for immediate 
delivery, All goods marked in plain figures for net ¢; h—a 
system established fifty years.—MAPLE and CO., Tottenlam- 
court-road, London, and Paris. Catalogues free. 


ISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are | 


INVITED to inspect the LARGEST FURNISHING 


ESTABLISHMENT inthe WORLD. Hundreds of thousands | 


of pounds’ worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, 
&c., all ready for immediate shipment. Having large space, 
all goods are packed on the premises hy experienced packers : 
very Soonerat wien goods are for exportation to insure safe 
delivery. The reputation of half a century. 


ei > 
APLE and CO., Upholsterers by Special 
Appointment to her Majesty the Queen. The repu- 
tation of halfa century. Factories : Beaumont-place, Euston- 
road; Southampton-buildings ; Liyerpool-road ; Park-street, 
Islington, &c.—Tottenham-court-road, London; Paris, 
Smyrna, Buenos Ayres, 
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RIGHTON.—FREQUENT TRAINS. 


_From Victoria and London Bridgé Termini. 
Also Trains in connection from Kensington (Addison-road), 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available eight days, 
Cheap Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Season Tickets 
Available by all Trains between London and Brighton, 
Cheap First-class Day Tickets to Brighton every Weekday 
f ] re 128. 6d., including Pullman Car, 
Cheap Half-Guinea F -Class Day Tickets to Brighton 
Every Saturday from Victoria and London Bridge, 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. 
Cheap First-class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday 
From Victoria at 1045 aan. and 1 p.m. Fare 10s, 
Pullman Cars run in trains hetw London and Brighton, 
Through bookings to Brighton from principal Stations 
On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts. 


ASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, BEXHILL, 
AND EASTBOURNE.—Cheap Fast Trains every week- 
day from Victoria 8.10 a.m. and 9.50 a.m., London Bridge 8.5 
4.1m, and 9.45 a.m., New-cross &10 a.m. and 9,50 a.m., Ex 
don 10.10 a,m,, Kensington idison-road) “m., calling at 
Cl g& by any train same day. 
Sunday from London Bridge 
.m, Victoria 9.25 a.m., Kensington 
lapham Junction 9.30 a.m.. and Bast 
Returning by certain Evening Trains same 


9.25 a.m., New Cross 
(Addison-road) 9.10 a. 
Croydon 9.50 a.m, 
day only, 
Special Day Return Tickets, 15s., 10s, 6d., and 6s, 


PARBIS._SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 


PARIS IN NINE AND A HALF HOURS, 


Special Express ervice Weekdays and Sundays. 


Tandon to Paris a & 26 ),) 1 to mC. & 2 Class), 
Vice ++ dep. 9am] Paris -- re 9am. 
London Bridge 7 9a,m.} London Bridge arr. 7 p.m. 
Paris arr. 6.30 p.m.| Victoria 0 7pm, 


Improved Express Night Service Weekdays and Sunc 


London to Paris (1, 2,8 Class), Paris to London (1 


, 2 5 OD. 
Victoria (West End) § .| Paris (St. Lazare) 850 p.m. 
London Bridge (City arr. 


| London Bridge (City) 7.40 a.m, 


Paris (St. Lazare) Victoria (West End) 7.50 a.m. 


Fares—Single, First 34s. 7d, See 
Return, First 58s. 3d., Second , Third 33s, 8d. 
Powerful Paddle-Steamers with excellent Cabins, &e, 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 


PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 

Cheap Fourteen-Day Excursions from Victoria and London 
Bric Service every Saturday Evening, 
First Class, 39s, 3d.; Second Class, 30s, 3d, ; 


ond 25s, 7d,, Third 18s, 7d. ; 


Tickets at the same fares are also issued every Saturday 
from all other principal Stations on the London, Brighton,and 
South Coast Railway, by all Ordinary Trains to Newhaven, in 
time to connect with the above Service. 


SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, &e. 
Tourists’ Tickets are issued enabling the holder to visit 
All the pri al places of interest on the Continent. 


{OR FULL PARTICULARS see Timebooks 


and Handbills, to be obtained at. Victoria, London Bridge, 
or any other Station, and at the following Branch Offices, 
where Tickets may also be obtained:—West-End General 
Offices, 28, Regent-cireus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel- 
buildings, Trafalgar-square ; Hays' Agency, Cornhill ; Cook's 
Office, Ludgate-circus ; and Gaze’s Office, 142, Strand, 
(By Order) A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager. 


REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—SEASIDE. 

TOURIST, FORTNIGHTLY, and FRIDAY or SATUR- 

DAY to TURBSDAY TICKETS are issued by all Trains to 

YARMOUTH, LOWESTOFT, CROMER, Clacton-on-Sea, 

Walton-on-Naze, Dovercourt, Harwich, Felixtowe, Aldeburgh, 
Southwold, and Hunstanton, 

CHEAP DAY TRIPS to the SEASIDE.—To CLACTON-ON- 
SEA, WALTON-ON-NAZE, and HARWICH, DAILY, leaving 
LIVERPOOL-STRERT at 9.10 arm, Sundays; 6.25 am. on 
Mondays; and 7.8 a.m. on ¢ vr days, 

For full particulars see hills. 

London, June, 1889, WILLIAM BIRT, General Manager. 


JLEASURE CRUISE _ to NORWAY, 


visiting the North Cape to see the Midnight Sun. The 
Orient. Company will dispatch their large full-powered steam- 
ship Chimborazo, 3876 tons register, 3000-horse power, from 
London on July 17, calling at Leith on July 19, for Lerwick, 
North Cape, Hammerfest, Tromsé, Trondhjem, Molde, Naes, 
Gudvanzen, Bergen, Odde, Gothenburg, Copenhagen, arriving 
in London on Aug. 14, Thesteamer will be navigated through 
the “Inner Li aot inside the fringe of islunds off the 
Coast of Norw scuring smooth water, 

The Chimhe itted with the electric light, hot and 
cold baths, &e. of the highest order. 

Managers— F. Gr ys and Co,, 18, Fenchurch-avenue ; 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON and Co.,5, Fenchureh-venue, London, 
a0) For further particulars apply to the latter firm, or to the 
West-End agents, GRINDLAY and Co., 55, Parliament-st., 5.W 


ENEVA.—Ho6tel and Pension Belle Vue. 


Oldest reputation as first-class pension. Middle of large 
sheltered garden, Sanitary arrangements perfect. Terms, 
5f.aday. Write for Prospectus to J BAN SATTERLLY, Proprietor, 


UCERNE.— Hotels Schweizerhof and 


Lucernerhof. An extra floor and two new lifts added 

to the Schweizerhof. The electric light is supplied in the 500 
rooms ; no charge for lighting or service 

Hauser 


e. 
Frurns, Proprietors, 


- + 
MALosA UPPER ENGADINE, 
SWITZERLAND. . 

The Grand HOTEL KURSAAL. Contains over, 350 hed- 
rooms, spacious and magnificent salons, lawn-tennis courts, 
sun pavilions and shelters, glass-covered galleries, lift, band, 
electric light. Englishsystem of drainage, Boating, picnics, 


level promenades. English resident physician, English 
church. Apply for terms and particulars to 
ANAGER, Maloja-Ku 1, Switzerland. 
ILAN, — Hétel de Rome. Admirably 


situated on the Corso, full south, close to Duomo, Scala, 
and Galleries. Warmly recommended to English travellers 
for its comfort and moderate charges. E 
BoRELLA BrorueEeRs, Proprietors, 


URREN, Switzerland—Grand Hotel des 

Alpes. Altitude, 1650 yards. One of the most heautiful 

spots in Switzerland. This Hotel is just rebuilt in stone, 

and has all modern improvements and comfort; electric 

light in every room. Residence of English Chaplain. Lawn 

tennis. Museum. Telephonic communication with the Iétel 
Steinbach, Lauterbrunnen. 


EUCHATEL, Switzerland.—Grand 


flétel Belle Vue. | First-class. Beautiful position, 
bordering the lake. Pension prices the whole year round, 


Express train from Paris. Comfort and good cuisine. 
Omnibus. ELskes, Proprietor. 
ONTRESINA, Engadine, Switzerland. 
Hotel Steinbock. In the upper part of Pontresina. 


Healthy situation. Moderate charges. Bath-room. Good 
drainage and ventilation, Nearest hotel to the Bernina Pass, 
Morteratsch Glacier, and Piz Landguard. 


HAT IS YOUR CREST and MOTTO? 


Send name and county to CULLETON'S Heraldic 


OMce, Painting in heraldic colours, 7s. 6d. PEDIGREES 
TRACED. The correct colours for liveries. Arms of husband 


and wife blended. engraved on seals and dies. Book- 
plates engraved in medimvaland modern styles. Signet rings, 
18-carat, from 4 95. Cranbourn-street, London, W.C. 


25, 
YULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 
STATIONERY—a. Half-ream of BEST ( ALITY Paper 
and SQUARE ENVELOPES, all stamped IN COLOUR with 
Crest or Address. No charge forengraving steeldie. Wedding 
and Invitation Cards. A card-plate and 50 best Visiting 
Uards, 2s. 8d,—T, CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn- 
street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane), London, W.C, 


ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
An Tilustrated Catsingns of Watches and Clocks at 
2 eed prices sent free on application ta 
ret HN W. LKER, 77, Cornhill; and 230, Regent-street. 


OOPING-COUGH. 
CROUP. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
[HE celebrated effectual cure without 
internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Agents, W. 
KDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen Victoria-street, Lendon, 


whose hames are engraved on the Government Stamp, 
Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s, per Bottle, 


S¢ 
= 


Price 2s. 6d., post-free, 


[DISEASES OF THE VEINS, more especially 


of Venosi Varicocele, Hemorrhoids, and Varicose 
Veins, and theit Medical Treatment. By J.. COMPTON 


3URNETT, M.D. y 
yer EPrs and Co., 170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle-st, 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated July 18, 1888), with acodicil of the same date, 
of Mr. William Henry Cole, late of No. 64, Portland-place, and 
West Woodhay House, Newbury, Berks, who died on May 21, 
was proved on May 31 by Mrs. Jane Cole, the widow, Alfred 
Clayton Cole, theson,and Francis Stephen Clayton, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of 
£258,000. The testator gives £200 to Francis Stephen Clayton ; 
£300 to each grandchild ; his estates in Norfolk to his son 
Alfred Clayton Cole ; his household furniture, pictures, &c., 
to his wife; and legacies to his gamekeeper and coachman. 
He leaves to his wife the use, during her widowhood, of his 
West Woodhay estates, and the income of the residue of his 
property, subject, during that period, to the payment of an- 
nuities of £800 each to his sons and daughters, Alfred Clayton 
Cole, William Ulting Cole, Jessie Degan Cole, and Edith Cole ; 
and £400 per annum to his daughter Lady Elphinstone, in 
addition to the provisions made for her by her marriage settle- 
ment; but should Mrs. Cole marry again, the annual amount 
to be paid to her is limited to £1000, On her death or re- 
marriage, he gives the West Woodhay estates to his son, 
William Ulting Cole; the Malthouse Farm to his son Arthur 
Clayton Cole ; £20,000 to each of his children, Arthur, William, 
Jessie, and Edith ; and the ultimate residue of his property, 
as to one moiety thereof, between his sons, and the other 
moiety between his daughters. Should his son Arthur Clayton 
Cole be a partner in the firm of W. H. Cole and Son, his 
trustees are to be at liberty to advance him £65,000 for the 
purpose of carrying on the business. 

The will (dated Nov. 10, 1885) of Mr. George Arthur 
Hutton Croft, J.P., late of Aldborough Hall, near Borough- 
bridge, York, who died on April 8, was proved on May 22 at 
the Wakefield District Registry by Robert Wharton, one of 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £97,000. The testator gives £1000 and his jewels, 
personal ornaments, and household furniture, to his wife, Mrs. 
Catharine Mary Croft; and his house, No. 23, The Esplanade, 
Scarborough, upon trust, for his daughter, Miss Sydney Hilda 
Hutton Croft. The residue of his property he leaves, upon 
trust, to pay £500 per annum each to his said daughter and 
his son, Bernard Thomas Hutton Croft, during the life of his 
wife, and the remainder of the income to her. On his wife’s 
death £30.000 is to be held, upon trust, for his daughter, and 
the ultimate residue is to go to his son. He also confirms the 
settlement made on his marriage, and declares that the benefits 
given to his wife and children by his will are to bein addition 
and not in substitution to those given by the settlement. 

The will (dated Aug. 27, 1888) of Sir Jacob Behrens, late 


of Springfield House, Bradford, and of Manchester, who died, 
at Torquay, on April 22, was proved at the Wakefield District 
Registry on May 21 by Gustave Nathan Behrens, Frederick 
Behrens, and Harry Behrens, the sons and executors, the value 
of the personal estate exceeding £83,000. The testator gives 
£250 and the use and enjoyment of his house, with the furni- 
ture and contents thereof, to his daughter Wilhelmina 
Behrens so long as she shall remain unmarried, and subject 
thereto he leaves all his property between his children in 
equal shares, the portions of his daughters to be held in trust 
for them, for life, and then, as they shall appoint, to their 
children; but the income of the share of his daughter 
Wilhelmina, during such time as she shall remain a spinster, 
is not to be less than £1000 per annum, and in case of it fall- 
ing below that amount, then it is to be made up from the 
shares of his other children. 

The will (dated Oct. 9, 1884) of Mrs. Margaret Hleanor 
Pedley, widow, late of Shirley House, Romford-road, Stratford, 
who died on March 7, was proved on May 31 by Mrs. Emma 
Twentyman, the daughter, Joshua Pedley and Percy Pedley 
Hasluck, the executors, the value of the personal estate ex- 
ceeding £83,000. The testatrix gives £500 each to her 
daughter, Mrs. Eleanor Pedley, Joshua Pedley, the Rev. George 
Twentyman, Ann Clifton, Annie Clifton, Margaret Clifton, 
and Eleanor Clifton. By the powers contained in the will and 
codicil of her late husband, she appoints certain estates and a 
sum of £10,000 Consols to her two daughters and her grand- 
children. ‘The residue of her property she leaves, upon trust, 
for her two daughters, Mrs, Eleanor Pedley and Mrs, Emma 
Twentyman. 

The will (dated Nov. 3, 1887) of Mr. Loftus Wigram 
Arkwright, J.P., late of Parndon Hall, Essex, who died on 
May 4, was proved on May 31 by John Wigram and Andrew 
Caldecott, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £67,000. The testator devises 
Parndon Hall, and all his real and leasehold estates, upon 
trust, for his son, Loftus Joseph Wigram Arkwright, on his 
attaining twenty-five, but Mrs. Arkwright is to have the right 
of residing at Parndon Hall in the meantime; and the testator’s 
sisters are to have the use, for life, of certain outbuildings and 
premises at Mark Hall. He bequeaths £1000, and his pictures 
and prints, to his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Arkwright; £200 to 
each executor; legacies to his butler and coachman ; and an 
annuity to his mother-in-law, if she survives his wife. The 
residue of his property he leaves upon the same trusts as those 
declared of the proceeds of the sale of any part of his real estate. 


The will (dated Dec. 22, 1887) of Mr. Edward Peach William 
Miles, J.P., late of Stainsbridge House, Malmesbury, Wilts ; 


No. 79, Gracechurch-street, and Erlwood, Bagsh : 
in New Zealand on March 22, was proved ie ae es 
Anna Maria Frances Miles, the widow, and Captain Fredey be 
Tremayne Miles, and Captain Archibald Edward Miles ne 
sons, the executors, the value of the personal estate bei ; 
sworn to exceed £43,000. The testator gives all his rea] ae 
personal estate to his wife, leaving it entirely to her idement 
- pany out such of his wishes as he has privately expresseq 
The will (dated April 30, 1884), with a codici 
March 30, 1889), of Colonel Bicherd’ Phibbs, tate een 
Rutland-gate, Hyde Park, and of Spotfield, Collooney Sli ro, 
who died on April 9, was proved on May 30 by Richens 
Renshaw Phibbs, the son, and Charles Green, the executors 
the value of the personal estate exceeding £30,000. The 
testator bequeaths £3000 to his son, Richard Renshaw Phibbs - 
£5000 to his daughter Isabella Phibbs ; £10,000, upon trust. 
for his daughter Henrietta Phibbs, for life, or until she shall 
turn Roman Catholic, and on the happening of either of 
these events £5000 is to go to the Bishop of London's Fund 
and £5000 to the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge: 
£250 to Charles Green ; his household furniture and effects 
between his two daughters; and bequests to servants. He 
devises all lands and hereditaments in Ireland, upon trust, for 
his son, for life, with remainder to his first and other sons 
according to seniority in tail. Under certain powers con- 
tained in two deeds, he appoints two sums of £10,000 each (or 
part thereof, as the case may be) to his said son. The residue 
of his property he leaves to his daughter Henrietta Phibbs, 
The will (dated Feb. 8, 1887) of Mr. Henry Pollock, late of 
No, 18, Hanover-terrace, Regent’s Park, formerly one of the 
Masters of the High Court of Justice, who died on May 15 
was proved on May 31 by Mrs. Amelia Pollock, the widow, 
Charles Frederick Bailey, and Twinihoe William Erle, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £11,000, 
Subject to gifts of £100 to each executor, and £200 to his 
daughter, Miss Marian Amelia Pollock, he leaves everything 
he is possessed of to his wife. 


Dr. Brauner, Professor at the Czech University of Prague. 
has decomposed tellurium, hitherto considered a simple sub- 
stance. inte several elements, to one of which he has given the 
name * Austriacum,” 

The second batch of twenty-four artisan reporters, repre- 
senting metropolitan trades, left London on June 15 for Paris, 
their expenses fora fortnight being paid from the Lord Mayor's 
Fund. The first party of twenty-five returned on June 17, and 
the third and last batch of twenty-six will depart on June 29, 


MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, AND WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS, 


GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, LIMITED, 


Gate A. B, SAVORY and sons) 11 and 12, CORNHILL, LONDON. ae eee a 


PARIS EXHIBITION, INDUSTRIAL COURT, No. 120, BRITISH SECTION. 


= 


FINE GOLD “SWALLOW” BROOCH, 
Set with Fine Pearls, £2 5s, 


TINE PEARL & BRILLIANTS 
SCARF PIN, £15. 
With Brilliant Centre, £19 10s, 


-— For Private Correspondence. 
Court Envelopes. 1s. per 100. 


HIERATICA 


Samples Free. 


HIERATICA— 


i Zid i 


This was how they used to spend 
their Saturday afternoons until they tried 


Other and inferior makes of WOVEN LADDER WEBS are now being sold. The ORIGINAL 
CA TIO ; and BEST has the name CARR’S stamped on ONE cross-strap in every yard. 


FINE BRILLIANT 
DIAMOND SOLITAIRE 
WAIGINGS, fron 
£12 to £400 per pair, 


HIERATICA — The ANCIENT WRITING PAPER oF THE PRIESTS. 


NOW THE FAVOURITE NOTE PAPER. 


H | E RA I | CA — A Parchment Paper at moderate price. 


Hard and Smooth, delightful to write upon. 
Five Quires, Note size, 1s. 


Ht | E R A | i GC A ___ Thin for Foreign Correspondence, Ruled. 5 Quires, 1s, Envelopes, 1s. 100. 
For Sermons, Ruled or Plain. Five Quires, 1s. 6d. 


E R AT | C A Each Sheet bears the Water-mark “ Hieratica.” Reject Imitations, 

Hl ~~ Of all Stationers. Insist on having “Hieratica”; or send stamps to 
HIERATICA WORKS, 68, Upper Thames-street, London, E.C. 
Parcels Carriage Paid. 


‘CARR'S PATENT Stamped 


FINE GOLD AND PEARL FLOWER INITIAL 
BRACELET. 


£4 15s. Any letter to order the same price. 


FINE GOLD NECKLET, 
Set throughout with Choice Pearls, £15, 
Other sizes at £10 and £12 5s. 
PENDANTS, en suite, £6 15s,, £9 10s, £15 15s. 


BRILLIANT DIAMOND 
RINGS, of the finest quality, 
from £7 to £300, 


_. _.. SPRAY BROOCH, 
Set with Fine Pearls, in Moroceo Case, £4 5g, 


Set with Pearls, 14s, 


Kodak 


ITH this Camera is presented an entirely 
novel and attractive system of Amateur 
Photography, by which the finest pictures may 
be taken by anyone having no previous knowledge 
of the art, and without the necessity of dark room 
or chemicals. 


The comparative size of the Kodak is shown 
in the accompanying illustrations. 


AS A TOURISTS’ CAMERA 


It is unrivalled. No cumbersome tripod or plate- 
holders are needed. It is carried like an ordinary 
field glass, and with it may be photographed 
objects moving or at rest, landscapes, animals, 
interiors of rooms, or cathedrals. 


ONE HUNDRED EXPOSURES 


may be made consecutively. 


—— peat 2 


LADDER TAPES. 


KODAK—Caught on the Fly. ; 


KODAK—On Board Ship, 


THE KODAK 
Offers Novelty, Beauty, and Usefulness. 


a 
Prince HENRI D’ORLEANS has used the Kodak 
and writes us saying: “The results are marvellous. 
The enlargements which you sent me are superb. 


Full. Information and Samples of Work done by the 
Instrument will be furnished upon application, or 
a Personal Inspection may be had at the Office of 


’ Ask for CARR'S STAMPED LADDER WEBS, 27¢ see that the name is there. 


* 


| THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE & FILM GO., 115, Oxford.street, London, W: 
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MAY OSTLERE’S LATEST! 


HE BEECHAM WALTZ 


BEECHAM’S PILLS! sai —TRFFCHAA’S PILLS 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX! A WONDERFUL MEDICINE! 


BEECHAM'S PILLS BEECHAM PILLS 


For For Cold 
Bilious Attacks. Chills, 


BEECHAM S PILLS Flushings 


of Heat. 
For Nervous Disorders. 


} BEECHAM PILLS 
BEECHAM'S PILLS 


Will Restore the 
Rosebud of 
For Indigestion 1n 
all its Forms. 


| BEECHAM PILLS 


Uses them. 
For Wind and Pains 


BEECHAM PILLS 


| REECHAM'S PILLS 


Have Saved the Lives 
of Thousands. 


| BEECHAM S PILLS 


Are the Best 


and Scurvy. 


! 
) BEECHAM S PILLS 


For Blotches 
on the she de 


BEECHAM'S PILLS 


For Disturbed Sleep 
and Frightful Dreams. 


) | As fi yo || BEECHAM'S PILLS 


FECHAM’S PILLS its I | 
‘ B For Giddiness. 7, Sha ( The nee een - 
a 20 minutes. 


Bit CHAM'S FIL LS Of “Hypatia Waltz” fame, and composer of the “BEECHAM BEECHAM PILLS 


Are the Best Medicine 
in the World. 
and most melodious of this favourite Composer’s Works. 
BEECHAM S PIES Played everywhere. Price 2s. net. Published by Howard FECHAM'S PILLS 
Are adapted and Co., 28, Great Marlborough-street, London. Sold by 
for Old and Young. 


Medicine for 
Female Complaints. 


Swelling ater Meals. WALTZ,” which is pronounced by Critics to be the best 


For Sick Headache. 


BEECHAM PILLS 


Are Recommended by 
Medical Men. 


all Musicsellers; and by Thomas Beecham, St. Helens, 


BEECHAM 'S PILLS Lancashire. Do not delay getting tt. 


For Dizziness and 
Drowsiness. 


A PHENOMENON IIN CHEAP LITERATURE. 


THE BEECHAM ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


ONE HUNDRED PAGES well printed in clear type. TWELVE COMPLETE TALES by well-known and fayourite authors, including JAMES 


Payn, G. R. Srus, Hawney Smart, James GREENWOOD, Srr Ginpeez Campsett, Bart., Gru. Manvinin FENN, 3. S. Hamer, Howarp Paut, &c., &e. Each 


story has been written expressly for this work. ) 
THREE MONTHS’ FREE INSURANCE IS GUARANTEED TO THE PURCHASER OF EVERY COPY. 


Pearse OS one ite ‘Hie indaty Qeealrdiaary pennyworth yet issued, and just what a holiday number should be. 
Published by F. J. LAMBERT and CO. 18, Bowverie-street, London, E.C.; and by THOMAS BEECHAM, Proprietor of Beecham's Pills, 
St. Helens, Lancashire. 


SOLD BY ALL NEWSVENDORS. PRICE ONE PENNY; PER POST, 2p. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


M. H. Delemarre won the Grand Prize at the Paris Summer 
Meeting, on June 16, with Vasistas ; M. M. Ephrussi’s Pourtant 
being second, and M. A. Lupin’s Aérolithe third. Ten others 
ran. The crowd assembled to witness the race was excep- 
tionally large ; and the President of the Republic and Madame 
Carnot were received with great enthusiasm. 


The fifth and last session of the present Spanish Cortes 
was opened on June 14 in Madrid. ‘he first trial of the 
strength of parties was in the election of President of the 
Lower House. ‘The ex-President, Senor Martos, was nominated 
by a union of all sections of the Opposition, and received 115 
votes : the nominee of the Government, Senor Alonso Martinez, 
supported by the Ministerialists and Republicans, received 237 
votes. 


The inauguration of the sanitary improvements at Naples 
took place on June 15, in the presence of the King and Queen 
of Italy and the Prince of Naples. The city was gaily decor- 
ated, and their Majesties met with a most hearty reception. 
Admiral Sir A. Hoskins and the Commanders of the British 
squadron dined with his Majesty in the evening. 


The Emperor William arrived at Dresden on June 18, to be 
present at the festivities in connection with the octocentenary 
of the Royal House of Wettin. ‘The principal feature of the 
day’s proceedings was a review, when the Emperor, placing 
himself at the head of his regiment, led the troops past the 
King of Saxony. His Majesty subsequently witnessed the 
unveiling of the statue of the late King John from a 
window of the castle, after which, accompanied by all 
the other illustrious visitors, he was present at the Army 
Festival. he Emperor returned in the evening to Berlin.— 
The anniversary of the death of the Emperor Frederick was 
observed in Berlin and Potsdam with universal and sincere 
manifestations of grief on June 15.—The Samoa Conference 
held its final sitting on the 14th, when the new Treaty was 
signed by the representatives of Germany, Great Britain, and 


the United States. The American Government abandoned the 
principal objections which it had raised to the arrangement 
previously arrived at by the Conference. 

The Shah visited several of the places of interest at Amster- 
dam on June 17, accompanied by the Burgomaster ; and his 
Majesty received 9 number of distinguished personages in 
audience at his hotel, including the Ministers of the Interior 
and Foreign Affairs. 

The Swiss Commission appointed to report upon the adop- 
tion of a new rifle, has recommended the immediate re-equip- 
ment of the whole of the Federal troops with weapons after 
the pattern submitted by Colonel Schmidt, of the Swiss army. 


Count Ehrensviird, Swedish Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
has resigned, and Baron G. Akerhielm, one of the members of 
the State Council, has been appointed his successor. M. Oster- 
gren, Judicial Councillor, has been appointed Swedish Minister 
of Justice. 


The marriage of the Russian Grand Duke Paul and 
Princess Alexandra of Greece took place on June 16, in the 
chapel of the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg. The Emperor 
and Empress, the King and Queen of the Hellenes, and the 
Duchess of Edinburgh were present. The wedding was con- 
ducted with great pomp and ceremony, and the entry of .the 
affianced bride into the capital on the previous day was a 
gorgeous pageant. 

News has been received at Zanzibar of the arrival of Mr. 
II. M. Stanley at Ururi, on the south-east shore of the Victoria 
Lake, after having rejoined Emin Pasha, who was then on the 
north-east shore. He had heavy losses from sickness on his 
march to join Emin. 

Severe thunderstorms have visited New York, causing great 
damage and some loss of life. St. James's Cathedral in 
Brooklyn, was struck by lightning and destroyed. — Heavy 
storms in Kansas have caused the bursting of a dam, the 
result being the destruction of Uniontown, where several lives 
were lost. ‘he railway was damaged, and several bridges were 


carried away.—The Grand Jury who have been inquiring into th 

murder of Dr. Cronin at Chicago have returned a verdict which 
implicates Alexander Sullivan and three others, all of ani 
have been apprehended. They also branded the Clan-na-Gael es 
society whose object was murder.—The Chippeway Indians a 
the Mille Lacs Reservation, Minnesuta, are on the war-path 
Some contractors who had to make an irrigation canal set to 
work on the Reservation, despite a warning from the Indians 
that they would not be permitted to do so, and 300 labourers, 
mostly Swedes, began the digging operations on June 13. The 
Indians feared that the labourers would drain the lakes and 
stop their fishing. Accordingly 400 Indians, under White 
Snake and Great Bear, in full war-paint, and armed with 
tomahawks and rifles, attacked them. The labourers dropped 
their spades and fled. The Indians shot and killed ceven of 
them, all Swedes, and wounded several others.  ‘I'wo of the 
victims were scalped. 

The death is announced of the Maharajah of Benares. Ile 
was upwards of eighty years of age, and was widely respected 
by both Europeans and natives. He is succeeded by his 
adopted son. : 

In the New South Wales Legislative Assembly on June 14 
the Bill providing for the payment of members of Parliament 
passed the second reading by a majority of thirty votes. 


A Reuter’s telegram from Melbourne says :—A statement 
that Major-General Lord William Seymour had accepted the 
post of Commandant of the Victorianeforces is incorrect ; the 
Victorian Government having selected Colonel Alexander Bruce 
Tulloch to fill the post. 


At Ascot, on June 18, the Duke of Portland won the Prince 
of Wales Stakes with Donovan, winner of the Derby, and the 
Thirty-second Biennial Stakes with Semolina. Lord Fal- 
mouth’s Rada won the ‘lhirty-fifth Triennial Stakes, Sir R. 
Jardine’s Lord Lorne the Ascot Stakes, and Mr. L. de Roth- 
schild’s Morglay the Gold Vase. 


R OYAL MILITARY TOURNAMENT. 
) AGRICULTURAL HALL, Islington, London, 


EVERY DAY until SATURDAY, JUNE 
Two p.m. and Seven pin. each I 
In AID of tho FUND for OLD and DISABLED SOLDIERS. 
Under the Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, 
itl H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., K.T. 


inclusive, 


t .H. the DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G., K.T., 
.5 &C. . 
Disubpencral H.R.H, the DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G., 
K.T., K.P., &e. 
Colonel H.H. the DUKE OF TECK, G.C.B., &c. 
General H.R. PRINCE CHRISTIAN, K.G., K.T., K.P., &e. 
The Right Hon,tue LORD MAYOR, 
PRES! ENT— 
ILR.H. the DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G., K.T., K.P., &c., 
Commander-in-Chief, 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTER— 
Major-General P. SMITH, C.B., Commanding the Home 
District. 


FOO 1 
Regular and x 
Bayonet, Tent-P 

uracen’s Head, Display 


TiTI[ONS commence each day at Two 
o' Clue rriages at Five. 

EVENING COMPETITIONS each day at Seven: 
at Half-past Ten. 

Tickets may now be obtained at the Box-office, Royal 
icultural Hall ; and at the Librarie 
unbered and Reserved Seats, 103. ; Unreserved Seats, 5s., 


2s. 6d, 1s. 
: ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 


YCEUM.—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. 
HENRY IRVING.—TO-NIGHT at Eight, MACBETH. 
Macheth, Mr. Henry Irving; Lady Macheth, Miss Ellen 
Box-ofice (Mr. J. Hurst) open from Ten to Five. 
n also be booked by letter or telegram. 
T MATINEE, MACBETH, SATURDAY, JUNE 22. 
MISS ELLEN TERRY'S ANNUAL BENEFIT and LAST 
ee THE SEASON, Saturday Evening, JUNE 29.— 
YCEUM. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—' e Hundredand Eleventh Exhibition 

is NOW OPEN (5, Pall 1] East) from Ten till Six. Admission 
1s.; Illustrated Catalogue, 1s.—ALPRED D, Fripp, R.W.S., Sec. 


PURE SPARKLING WATER. 
MORRIS’S 
NEW PATENT CIRCULATING FILTER, 


In which eachdrop of water is brought into contact with 
thousands of particles of air,thus fully oxygenating it, and 
rendering it brisk and refreshing. 

It is strongly recommended by the Medical Profession and 
experts on water, as the most scientifically perfect filter 
ever offered to the public. It is also as easy tu clean asan 
ordinary yegetahle dish, as there are no corks, screws, or 
joints of any kind. 

These Filters are made by the eminent firm of DouLTON 
AND Co., and are charged with their celebrated manganous 
carbon, unless otherwise ordered, 


carriages 


“THE STUART.” 


Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom on 


_STONIER & CO., Glass and China Dealers, 78, LORD-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Trade-Mark. 


WILD ROSE POT-POURRI. 


This preparation is made from the petals of Wild 
Roses which grow luxuriantly in Maine, U.S,A., during 
the month of June. These, combined with a choice 
mixture of Oriental Perfumes imported expressly for 
this purpose, produce a Pot-Pourri which will remain 
fragrant for years, 

May be obtained of all the leading Glass and China 
Dealers in the Unived Kingdom, or of STONIER & CO., 
Liverpool, 2s. 6d. per Box, carriage free, 


“THE STUART” 
POT-POURRI JAR, 


Specially Manufactured for STONIER & CO., 
by the 


WORCESTER ROYAL PORCELAIN CO. 


‘ 


; 


HOLLANDS 


INEXPENSIVE 
HIGH-CLASS FU RN ITU RE. 


4, EBURY-ST., GROSVENOR-GARDENS, 


By Victoria Station. 


receipt of Remittance. 


EUVUTELEES. | t= 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


[HE NEW GALLERY, REGENT STREET, 
THE SUMMER RXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 
NINE till SEVEN. 
Admission, 1s, 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores (trey or White Hair to its ORIGINAL 
CoLoUR. 

Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
odour. 

Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 
or even white linen. 

Should be in every house where a HAIR RENEWER 
is needed. 


Ria sae PAS oes 
. ichly and Go! irds and and Gilt OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 61 
Height. Gilt. Spray. Gilt. Flowers. None genuine without bearing = oP : 
P ., A >, Signature 

No.l. 1341n, £9 9 0 £600 £6 0 0 
sie 10 » £7.00 £410 0 £412 6 Cue eS NOTICE. 

ha eae £415 0 '3 7 6 £310 ae = eke 

$ He B78 Bho £10 acl: = THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 


obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
DRUG CO,, 217, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists. 


FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the 
World, 


Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 

Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. 
Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke. 

Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the Taste. 


Is partly composed of Honey, and extracts from 
sweet herbs and plants. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, only put in glass 


jars. Price 1s. 


ADVICH TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


Greatly facilitates the process of Teething, by softening 
the gums, reducing all inflammation ; will allay ALL 
PAIN and spasmodie action, and is 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 


Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, 
and 


RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


Sold by all Chemists, at Is. 13d. per Bottle. 


SUPERB 


Piscnits de Haan. 


In 1/- Tins. 
Davip CHALLEN, SoLE CoNnsIGNEE, LONDON. 


4 
4 
A 


WEN 


GE 1884. 
Zi 
1886. 
Prices :— DELICIOUS 
ENAMELLED STONEWARE FILTER, racn— FLAVOUR. 
1 Gall, 14/-; 2 Galls., 22/6; 3 Galls., 28/6; 
4Galls., 36/-; 6 Galls., 51/-. —= 
The Filter is also made in all the usual forms and designs, MOST 
and in on eaeions ine of stoneware, and may be inspected 
t th ces in 
oP co ereeee NUTRITIOUS. 
The MORRIS TUBE is an invention which temporarily 
converts a Gun or Rifle into a Rook or Rabbit Rifle in one —— 
minute without any injury to the barrels whatever, Price 
25s. 6d. each. Ammunition 2s. 6d. short, 2s. 9d. long, per 100, REQUIRING 


Tubes of larger calibre are made for all sizes up to the 
+44 Winchester, and also for the ‘410 and other shot cartridges. 


MORRIS TUBE C0., 11, Haymarket, S.W. EFFORT. 


GOLD MEDALS, 


NO DIGESTIVE 


“They fit perfectly, and are for 
» superior to all the other Corsets ie 
have tried.”—Signed, MARIE ROZE. 


THE YeN 


PATENT 


DIAGONAL SEAM CORSET. 


Will not split in the Seams nor tenr 
in the Fabric. Exquisite Model, 
Perfect Comfort, Guaranteed Wear. 
Beware of worthless imitations. 
Every genuine Y & N Corset 5 


stamped “ Y & N Patent Dine aul 


CONCENTRATED Tins - 6d. 
sn, (And Barn) 
OBTAINABLE Ss oO y+ % Ye 99 
EVERYWHERE. (Registered Title) 


coco 
ao MILK 


(Patent). 


SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON. 


FOR INVALIDS. 


Chemists, Perfumers, and Stores; 
DELICATE SOAP or sent Post free for stamps by sole 
' | Proprietors, , 
CHILDREN S 

— Osporne, BAUER, & CHEESEWAN, 
roprietors of “* ble Stelling 

AnD Bes. OF rr ean auppuad na the Soe 
pple 19, Golden Square, Regent-st., W- 

DIGE . 


Ding 
Seam Corset, No. 116,’ in oval. THRE GOLD MEDALS! 
Sold by all Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters, 


“BAUER’S HEAD 


Cleanses, Strengthens, And Promotes 
the Growth of the HATR. A Luxwy 
for BATH and TOILET. An excellent 
SHAVING SCAP. Price 6d, Of all 
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UNLIGHT 


y 
iN MT Meme tem 
£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. 


ae 3 Biss ~ 
- = 5 x 
| In oak or mahogany, With bracket anc shield, Three 


D 
ABLET. 
BOILING CL Guineas extra, Estimates for Turret Clocks, 


BRRIBLE ORDEALS EXACTLY WHAT @5 Bg, SILVER KEYLESS 
i N! ail Si ENGLISH LSVER WATCH. A fine 
mY an {plate English Ke 


r, jewelled, chronometer balance, 


Sin JOHN BENNETT, 


LIMITED, 
Watch & Clock Manufacturers. 


fF sip sown BENNETT YO 
GS creaPsioe Ec \\\ 


£25 —The “SIR JOHN.” A 
Ad STANDARD GOLD KEYLESS }-PLATE 
HALE-CHRONOMETER WATCH, accurately timed for all 

s. Jowelled in thirteen actio Tn massive 1s-carat 


cas th Monogram richly emblazoned. Free and safe per 
st.—Sir JOHN BENNETT, 65, Cheapside, London. 


£20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. 


Arms and Inscription emblazoned for Nobiemen, Gentle- 
men, and others, 


SHEHAS TO RISK HER LIFE BY GOING WHILE) OVERHEATED AT THE HOT WORK J | Seca sac MRSC Gon cltsits'ane auWBLLII. 
WHICH ARE KNOWN TO EVERY HOUSEKEEPER, VIEMPLAIN WaviGo MUN’ Wane ye eden fee iO NOUR 
K Hit “D 1 eit ee tAPU, 
is 5 A RBSIOFs j ‘ CANNOT OR Mas abn manship, with keyless action, air, damp, and dust tight, 
FFECTS OF TH ONAN if ft AW ATTENTION 00: 
LOTHes PUREIRS LAr cr UNG WITH ITS NECESSARY STEAM 8 FOR 30s. a strong WEDDING RING 


65, CHEAPSIDE 


r " THIS TROUBLI of GUINEA GOLD and an 18-crat KEEPER, forwardec 
Y i a Dy aweeT& peauTirULi WHITES MUCH ee eo 
IN ARH a 


ILVER WATCHES, from £2. 
HE DIRTIEST Cloth. S ee 


THES BEDD 4 : 
THEN THAT A GIRLOF Loni Ria ineecas aap es 
A: ‘i E'REAC PRTHEGREATWASIING ||| Z 
y9 is worommecrey un Pb AWOMAN OM EVERY KIND OF JEWELLERY. 
c THING CLOTHES WHICH WH EQ.IN HAY : WNT * j LADIES’ GOLD NECKLETS, GUARDS, and ALBERT 
; BRICHTE RCA FUL STEAM 0 WW OES AWAY OTHE om) £ 
LEAVES EVERY ARN ei Sp i] EM 


{ 
Wii se ANDIAS |b Ik — 
yay | | ty WATCHES, CLOCKS,& JEWELLERY 

i p ai 4 
y U 


promptly and skilfully repaired, Estimates g.ven, 


== 
B 


S and RARRINGS, from £1. 
GOLD ALB T CHAINS, in all patterns 


n £2, 
DIAMOND and SIG 
8 LINKS, SOLITAIR 


eS 


TL 
GENTLEMEN’ 


including carriage. 


il 
i a) ) |__S 7erscttoman Son 


| B) 
ENE! } 


RICKETERS, NOTE THIS!—S. GOFF | A MERICA N EXHIBITION of [ (CHILBLAINS, CHAPS, AND 


LIGHT CUTANEOUS AFFECTIONS are 


——‘‘Here is my bed.” 


“Sleep give thee all his rest.” 
MibsuMMER Nicaty’s DREAM. 


“SHAKESPEARE” COT. 


This invention is very strong and simple: 


3 


Darks ood eae nt ae ee Mudtamy 136. ods, our price BEN oleae, oie crue pte CURED by CREME SIMON, recommended by it can be easily taken to pieces and put to- 
: ai h - Sta 2s. 6d., our rami C,), § i ings by members of the stor: aris, and adopted by every sae Cig Nae ae) . 
88. 6d, ; treble seam match cricket balls, 48.; solid brass top EOE, Be Ds ee rn Bes et be ae ae , Aen JonN- NE et neshion, Whitens iad fortifies the gether again ; it packs into a small compass ; 
ash match stumps, specialty, 4s. 6d, ; batting gloves, Society of American Etchers, Now op 5 SST'S. a Iady of Prciit imparts & fragrant perfume, | weight, 12 Ib. he: Gives ie ins one piece 
Tubber backs, 4s. ; pair gauntlets, 33. gd,; leg guards, STONE, NoRMAN, and Co.'s GALLERIES, 67, New Bond-strect, and gives a velvety appearance. Bottles, ata e P 5 paaitorens , 
5s.; steam tarred cricket net, complete, with poles and guy | 49 ¢o6, Admission 1s., including catalogue, 4s., 28, 6d, : which is stretched on to a frame, thus forming 
gee \ iGHT. J. SIMON, 36, Rue de Provence, Paris. an easy, pliable Bed. Made in several sizes 
GOFF, 17, King-street, Covent-garden. = 7 Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 3 : 
OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE E for children of all ages. 


z} produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired. J EATING'S POWDER.— Kills bugs, moths, 

OLLOW AT PILLS and a Race Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s. 6d. and 10s, 64., of all fleas, and all insects (perfectly unrivalled Me Harinless BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, Ltd., 
liver. stomach, Attia, wea heel. The Ointment 18 un principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world, Be expr ype Ur qnsoete eee andis, Ask for “ Keating's 2, DUKE-STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 
ver, sto : \« § . e ) i ; 

rivalled in the cure of bad legs, old wounds, gout, rheumatism. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 82, Berners-st., W. owder”’ and Sb up si : : 


FAULKNER’ CELEBRATED DIAMONDS. SPANISH CRYSTALS. 


DETECTION IMPOSSIBLE. 
a ENOWN all over the WORLD as the FINEST STONES ever Produced. 
: m~ 9 ot 
\ ¥ > 


These Magnificent Stones are set 
in GOLD HALL-MARKED, and 
rl 


The number of ounces of pure metal which can be obtained from a ton of ore is the 
only true criterion of the value of a gold-mine. Some mines yield two or three 
ounces to the ton, others from eight to ten ounces. It is not the rubbish that is 
coveted, but the gold—the pure gold—the refuse is worthless. So with Tea. Tons 
and tons of rubbish are yearly imported ; but no real Tea extract can be got from it. 


188 : 
Defy the BEST JUDGES to te 
them from DIAMONDS. The bril- 
Lancy and lustre are most mary el- 
lous, and equal to BRLLLIANTS. 


WORTH TWENTY. GUINEAS, 


Scrmw EAR- 


i ss > . RINGS, 218. sg set by dis “setters, 1 
Again, much fine Tea is imported, composed of young and vigorous leaves, abounding Se aie stones set hy diamond setters, aud 
is 1 : Smaller, 10s., *)  gingle-stone Earrings, from 10s. 
in Tea essence. It is in these last that Sats 106 matee, 10s, Pet pair; Scart Pins, Shirt Studs, 


z 3 Pendants, Necklets, &c., 308. to £20. 
Ditto, with ae pe Much worn for Court’ and other 

Y arose 7 nid 20 occasions. Testimonials from all 
same Price. 8s, au 8+ parts of the World. These stones 
are daily gaining great reputation 
throughout the World. and have 
been awarded Three Prize Medals 
from the Great Exhibitions, 

The Public are earnestly mvited 
to INSPECT our marvellous selec- 
tion now ON VIEW. Whichastonishes 
all Visitors. Catalogues post-free. 


COOPER COOPER & CO. 


have an interest, in which they invite the British public to share. They have made 
it their business to secure this class of Tea for their customers, and they can 
confidently say that One Pound will yield more genuine Tea extract than twice the 
quantity of inferior Tea; not only twice the quantity, but twice the quality. 


COOPER COOPER & CO., LONDON & BRIGHTON. 
Chief Office: 50, KING WILLIAM-STREET, EC. iW Ye Ss 


Samples and Price-List post-free on application. — Gold, 21s, Centres, 153. 


"Sol 
tpoooug LNHOSUUD 


ARTHUR 0, FAULKNER, 
167, REGENT - STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Established 1860. 
Two Doors from Burlington-street, 


im 


U 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


(BREAKFAST), 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 
a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is 2 weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk. 


Sold only in Packets by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


ELLIMANS UNIVERSAL _EMBROCATION 


RHEUMATISM. LUMBAGO. 
SPRAINS. 


BRUISES 
GHEST COLDS | 
SORE THROAT from COLD- STIFFNESS 


Prepared only by ELLIMAN SONSs(? SloughEng 


From a Clergyman. 
“Sept. 19, 1888, 

“For many years I have used your Embrocation and. 
found it most efficacions in preventing and curing sore 
throat and cold. 

“On a Saturday evening I have sometimes felt a little 
sore throat, or have had a slight cold on the chest, in 
which cases I have rubbed in the Embrocation at night, 
put a piece of flannel over the part, an. the next 
morning found myself quite recovered, and able to do a 
long day's work in Church and Sun lay School.” 


An M.R.C.8., write: 
* Colct er, Oct. 16, 188. 
“Many of my (human) patients use your Embrocation 
with benefit.” 


Drawing 4s1z 6. 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


C O20 0 & 


To secure this Article, please ask for 
“Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 


“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive organs 
are weak.’—Sir Charles A. Cameron, M.D. 


CORPULENCY. 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and 


rapidly cure Obesity without semi-starvation dietary, | 


“Mr. Russell's aim is to 
eradicate, to cwre the , and that his treatment is 
the true one seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he 
prescribes does not lower but builds up and tones the 
system.” Book, 116 pages (8 stamps). 

F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
27, Store-street, Bedford-square, London, Ww.c. 


Pena 
eveumler 


Is the most perfect Emollient Milk for 


PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFYING THE SKIN 
EVER PRODUCED. 
It soon renders it SOFT, SMOOTH, and WHITE, entirely 
Removes and Prevents all 
Roughness, Redness, Sunburn, Tan, &c., 
And preserves the SKIN from the effects of the 


SUN, WIND, OR HARD WATER, 


more effectually than any other preparation. 
No Lady who values her COMPLEXION should ever he 
without it, as itis INVALUABLE at all Seasons for keeping 
the Skin SOFT and BLOOMING. 


BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS. 
‘“ BEETHAM’S” is the only genuine. 
Bottles, 1s. and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists, Free for 3d. extra 

by the Sole Makers, 
M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, CHELTE 


TF. PEOPLE KNEW 


How speedily every nerve and muscle in their bodies 
would become strengthened by simply wearing 


HARNESS’ 


ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


they would not lose a moment in procuring one. 
It cures almost all disorders of the Nerves, 
Stomach, Liver, ani Kidneys. Those who 
have any doubt as to its remarkable Properties 
for Restoring Health to the Debilitated 
Constitution, should write at once for Book of 
Testimonials, or Gall and examine the originals at 
the Institute of the Medical Battery Company, 
Limited, 52, Oxford-street, London, W. (corner of 
Rathbone-place), Advice. free of charge, personally 
or by letter. 


WRITE for a BELT TO-DAY 


before you forget it: 


&c. “Sunday Times” 


NHAM, 
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LIGHTBROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Incontestably proved by Thirty Years’ Universal Medical Experience to be 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN, 


Sir HENRY MARSH, BZart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Treland. 
“T consider DR. DE JonGu’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver 
Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, 
and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 


Dr. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
Professor of Psychological Medicine, King’s College. 
“Dr. De JoNGH’'s Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil has the 

rare excellence of being well borne and assimilated by 
stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils.” 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 

“The value of DR. DE JonGu’s Light-Brown Cod- 
Liver Oil as a therapeutic agent in a number of diseases, 
chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been admitted by 
the world of medicine.” 


Dr. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor. 
“In Tuberewlar and the various forms of Strumous 
Disease, DR. DE JONGH’s Light-Brown Oil possesses 
greater therapeutic efficacy than any other Cod-Liver 
Oil with which I am acquainted.” 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
Sole Consignees—-ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 210, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
CAUTION—Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds. 


DARKINS2CQ 


I 


COURT STATIONERS 


4@ee8e8e 


OXFORDSTREET.LONDON. 
Samples of Stationery Post Free. 


“THE DUCHESS” 


(THOMAS’S PATENT 


Is constructed on a graceful 
model for the present style of 
dress, the shape being perma- 
nently retained by a series of 
narrow whalebones placed 
diagonally across the front, 
gradually curving in, and con- 
tracting the Corset at the 
bottom of the busk, whereby 
the size of the figure is reduced, 
the outline improyed, a per- 
manent support afforded, and 
a fashionable and elegant ap- 
pearance secured. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


YOUNG, CARTER, % OVERALL, 


117 & 118, WOOD-STREET. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


riental 
Tooth 


Genuine only 18 
signed JEWS- 

SIxTy 
VEARS 


BURY & BROWN. 
—————— 


All Perfumers & 
IN USE. 


Chemists, 1s. 6d. 
and 23. 6d. Pots. 


Paste 


EXTRACT FROM 


PRIVATE LETTER. 


HEALTH 


“The Infant was 
very delicate; our 
medical adviser or- 
dered your food, 
The result in a short 
time was wonder- 


ful; the little fellow 


COLD MEDAL AWARDED 
INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION! 


INFANTS, CHILDREN, 
AND INVALIDS 


“Retained when 
rejected. It is in- 
valuable.”—London 
Medical Record. 


BENGER’S 
FOOD 


Is Sold in Tins, at 


1s. 6d, 28. 6d, and 


grew strong and { 
| fat, and is now in 
a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, ‘the 


flower of the flock,” 


bs., by Chemists, &c., 
The 
Trade supplied by 


everywhere. 


all wholesale houses. 


all other Foods are. 


“En sortant descéne, j'ai souventlecoeur . . . alenvers; 
je prenais des médecines, effet: une horrible grimace 
Votre Eau d’Ambert seule me le remet 4 Vendroit.” 5 

EAU D'AMBERT is the great French remedy for 
INDIGESTION, SPASMS, DYSPEPSIA, BILIOUS HEADACHES, 
and all ABDOMINAL PAINS, , 

Lady Constance Howard writes :—“Thavye grent 
pleasure in testifying to the excellence of KAU D°AMBERT 
for indigestion, No one should be without it, its effects ure 
marvellous.” 

TO LADIES. —In cases of irregularity, two dessert. 
spoonfuls in half a tumbler of hot water and sugar, will he 
found thoroughly effective. Price 1s. 1$d. and 2s. 9d. every. 
where ; or lau d’Ambert Co., 32, Fenchurch-street, E.C, i 


YOU ARE NOT SAFE WITHOUT IT. 


UMBRELLAS. 


mo". 5.0) 
LIMITED” \\ 


EVERY UMBRELLA] FRAME YOU BUY 


any 
PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 
STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA FRAME 


TRADE MARKS. 


PEP OPOFO tH 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give inereased 
Stability and greater Neatness to the 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially ior all 
their frames and are thus ablo to 
provide exceptional quality at a 
merely nominal price over inferior 
makes, 


For 
CONSTIPATION 


POWDER 


iGou* 


Lonovon, 16 CoLeman 87 
Panis, 6 AvENVe VicToniA 


TRADE 


CAMOMILE PILLS 
Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for 


INDIGESTION. 


See Testimonial, selected from hundreds :— 
“ Croydon, 1885. 

“ Having been a sufferer from Indigestion 
for many years, I am happy to say that a 
have at last not only been relieved but 
perfectly-cured by using. Norton's Pills, 
and confidently recommend them to all 
suffering from the same. 

“J, WILKINSON.” 


For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines. 
SoLD EVERYWHERE, price ls. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. 


za —= 
LiguiD WATERPROOF iS 
MIBLACKINGG 

No brushes required. Applied’ gl 

| with sponge attached to the’ 

jcork, Gives a brilliant polish,; 

/ equal to patent leather,to Bouts, 4 #L4/# 

Shoes, Harness and Leather articles,which lasts 


a week in all weathers. Mud can be washed offf 
and polish remains. 


ED. PINAUD 


PAGS SOE ees 


BD PINADD steht termes 


EDPINAUD #984 


Ch 
l4, 


Sold everywhere. 


IXORA SOAP 


The best soap known. 


SS 
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